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EXTENT. 

The great empire of China 
comprises one-third of the 
entire continent of Asia, and 
one-tenth part of the habit- 
able globe. It embraces about 
5,500,000 square miles. It is 
exceeded only by the Russian 
Empire, with 7,725,000 square 
miles, and the British Empire, 
with 6,790,000 square miles. 
Mere figures, however, give a 
vague idea of its extent. It 
is only by comparison with 
other countries that we can get an adequate idea of 
its vast size. It is more than one-third larger than 
the whole of Europe, and exceeds the area of Great 
Britain and Ireland forty-four times. It is one hun- 
dred and four times as large as England, and one hun- 
dred and seventy-six times as large as Scotland. Its 
coast line, washed by the restless surges of the China 
Sea is over 3,000 miles long. It stretches through 
2,400 miles from north to south, and nearly 4,500 
miles from east to west. In this vast area is a great 
variety of climate and soil. 



THE REIGNING EMPEROR 
OP CHINA. 



O CHINA AND ITS PEOPLE. 

The Kev. Dr. Gracey, for many years a missionary 
in China, thus vividly describes some of its character- 
istics : " It encloses a desert, vast as any over which 
sterility ever reigned ; it embraces plains as exuber- 
ant as were ever pressed by the foot of man. Great 
rivers drain and irrigate the land. The Hoang-ho is 
almost three times the length of the Ohio, while the 
Yang-tse is longer than the Mississippi, and drains 
a basin more extensive than the whole territory of 
the republic of Mexico. One-tenth of the population 
derive their food from the waters of the country. 
The extent of its coal fields is more than twenty times 
greater than those of all Europe, being 419,000 square 
miles, and side by side with the coal is iron ore. It 
has all degrees of altitude, from the sea level to the 
perpetual snow line. Between Canton and Pekin the 
great road winds through a pass 8,000 feet above the 
ocean. It has all varieties of climate. One may be 
ice-bound at Pekin, while the thermometer seldom 
falls below 50° at Canton. It is not easy to make 
real to ourselves an empire which sweeps through 
seventy degrees of latitude and forty of longitude, 
whose circuit is half the circumference of the globe." 

Professor Douglas thus describes this wonderland : 
" From one end of the country to the other the land 
blossoms as the rose, and yields to the diligent and 
careful tillage of the natives enough and to spare of 
all that is necessary for the comfort and well-being of 
man. Nor have these advantages become the recent 
possessions of the people. For many centuries they 
have been in full enjoyment of them, and on every 
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«ide the evidences of lonsf-established wealth and com- 
mercial enterprise are observable. Erom the great 
"wall to the frontier of Tong-king, and from Thibet to 
the China Sea the country is dotted over with rich 
and populous cities, which are connected one with 
•another by well-trodden roads and water highways. 
In these busy centres of industry merchants from all 
parts of the empire are to be found, who are as ready 
to deal in the fabrics of the native looms, porcelain, 
tea and other native products, as in cottons, metals 
and woollens of Europe.'' 

The Chinese Empire comprises China proper, and 
the dependencies of Manchuria, Mongolia, Thibet, 
Jungaria, and East Turkestan. Manchuria is north- 
east and Mongolia north of the Great Wall of China, 
while Thibet and East Turkestan, or Chinese Tartary, 
are west of China proper, and Jungaria, or Soongaria, 
lies north of Turkestan and west of Mongolia. 

Thibet was added to the empire a little over two 
centuries ago. Eastern Turkestan rebelled in 1873 
and the province of Kuldja was claimed by Russia, 
but in 1878 the Chinese reconquered their lost terri- 
tory, and in 1881 Kuldja was formally retroceded to 
China. 

China proper is divided into eighteen provinces or 
governmental departments. Each of these divisions 
has its corresponding city. These cities are all sur- 
rounded by walls from twenty to twenty-five or more 
feet in height, with an outer face of solid masonry, 
either hewn stone or brick. The circumference of 
■these walls varies from three to fifteen English miles. 
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The provincial capitals contain on an average about a 
million of inhabitants each ; the Fu cities, or those of 
the second class, are considerably smaller ; while the 
cities of the third class contain generally a few tens 
of thousands. All the names found on our largest 
maps of China are the names of these walled cities. 
These cities alone, which number in the aggregate 
more than one thousand seven hundred, contain a 
population of not less than sixty millions. 

" But the greater proportion of the inhabitants of 
■China," says the Rev. J. L. Nevius, missionary of the 
Presbyterian Board in China, " are to be found in 
almost innumerable unwalled towns, villages and ham- 
lets which everywhere dot its fertile plains. Every- 
thing you see strengthens the impression of the im- 
mense population. The canals are full of boats, the 
iields of labourers, the roads and by-paths are filled 
with pedestrians, and in some parts of the empire with 
pack-mules and donkeys, the streets resound with the 
noises of a great variety of busy artisans, and you are 
hardly ever out of sight of the graves of the dead of 
past generations." 

POPULATION. 

stupendous as is the size of China, the vastness of 
its population is still more wonderful. Of the whole 
empire, including the great steppes of Chinese Tartary 
and the highlands of Thibet, no accurate census has 
ever been taken, and much of it is covered by wan- 
■dering tribes. In the much smaller country of China 
proper an approximate census is frequently taken. 
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Dr. Legge, forty years a missionary in China and now 
Professor of Chinese in the University of Oxford, does 
not think that anybody can say anything more defi- 
nite than the Chinese Ambassador in Paris, who re- 
cently stated the population at four hundred millions. 
Here again mere figures can give but vague ideas. 
There are in China about eighty times as many per- 
sons as in the whole Dominion of Canada, about seven 
times as many as there are in the United States, and 
one-third more than in the whole of Europe, or one- 
third the population of the globe. Dr. Gracey strik- 
ingly sets forth this stupendous fact as follows : 

" Every third person who lives and breathes upon 
this earth, who toils under the sun, sleeps under God's 
stars, or sighs and suffers beneath the heaven, is a 
Chinese. Every third child born into the world looks 
into the face of a Chinese mother ; every third pair 
given in marriage plight their troth in a Chinese cup 
of wine ; every third orphan weeping through the 
day, every third widow wailing through the watches 
of the night, is in China. Every third person who 
comes to die, or who sits in contemplation of his own 
dissolution, is a Chinese. One can but ask, What 
catechism will this third child learn ? What pros- 
perity will follow this bridal ? What solace will be 
aflforded these widows ? What watch-care will be 
given these orphans ? With what hopes will these 
multitudes depart ? 

" Depart they must, and the ghastly arithmetic star- 
tles us, as we estimate how rapidly they go. Thirty- 
three thousand Chinese die every day ! We pale and 
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shudder at the dim outline of the thought. And yefe 
they stay not ! Bury all the people in London in three 
months, and the rest of mankind would start aghast 
at the grim event. Yet we record and read with care- 
lessness the statement that four times every year that 
number die in China. It is equal to burying all the 
people of England in a year and a half ; all of Great 
Britain and Ireland in thirty months; all of New 
York city in less than a month ; all the people of the 
United States in less than five years ! 

" We turn to the living. Put them in rank joining^ 
hands and they will girdle the globe ten times at the 
equator with living, beating human hearts. Make 
them an army, and let them move at the rate of thirty 
miles a day, week after week and month after month,, 
and they will not pass you in twenty-three and a half 
years. Constitute them pilgrims, and let them jour- 
ney every day and every night, under the sunlighi 
and under the solemn stars, and you must hear the 
ceaseless tramp, tramp, tramp of the weary, pressing,, 
throbbing throng for twelve long years and eight 
months." 

CANALS. 

" China," says Dr. Humphrey, " is walled in from 
the remainder of the continent by gigantic chains of 
mountains having some of the loftiest peaks on the 
globe. It has at least four hundred canals, equal to 
all the rest in the world. Some of them are two thou- 
sand years old; the longest was dug six hundred years 
ago, and is twice the length of the Erie canal." 
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ANTIQUITY. 



China is a country of vast antiquity. It is by far 
the oldest nation in the world. The records of Egypt, 
it is true, date back to an earlier period than those of 
China, but the Egypt of to-day has no historical con- 
nection with the Egypt of the Pharaohs. The lang- 
uage, religion and monuments of early Egypt have as 
little to do with its modern life as though they were 
on the opposite side of the world. Whereas China 
has a consecutive history, dating back two thousand 
years, and more, before the Christian era, when it 
had an elective monarchy. The names and dates of 
fifty-eight monarchs before Romulus founded Rome 
are extant. " Its authentic annals reach back beyond 
Abraham. It was substantially what it is now — and 
what it had been for three thousand years — when the 
shores of Britain echoed the first war-cry of our in- 
vading barbaric fathers." 

" The history of Rome," says Dr. Gracey, " is com- 
passed by about a thousand years. That of Greece 
varies but little from that of Rome. The history of 
the Jews from Abraham to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem is double that of Rome. But China has had a 
settled form of government for forty centuries. An- 
cient Turanian and Aztec nations, Greece, Rome, Per- 
sia, Assyria and Babylon, have risen, culminated and 
declined, while the Chinese government has survived 
through thirty changes of dynasty. China was con- 
solidated as a government B.C. 1088, and substituted 
her present form of government for the feudal two 
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hundred and twenty years before Christ, thus emanci- 
pating her people from the feudal system before the 
Christian era. The half-dozen nomadic tribes from 
the region of the Caspian Sea, who settled in the 
basins drained by the Yellow and Yang-tse rivers, 
are to-day the greatest multitude of people gathered 
under one government to be found on the face of the 
globe, and Pekin is the oldest existing capital of any 
country. 

"A thousand years before Romulus dreamed of 
building the Seven-Hilled City the Chinese were a 
peaceful and prosperous people. While Solomon in 
all his glory was receiving the Queen of Sheba in 
Jerusalem, when the arches of Babylon first spanned 
the Euphrates, when the towers of Nineveh first cast 
their shadows into the Tigris, when Jonah threatened 
Nineveh with destruction, when Isaiah foretold the 
downfall of Babylon, when Daniel prayed and prophe- 
sied — through all these years the Chinese were en- 
gaged in agriculture, commerce and literature. China 
Was seven hundred years old when the Israelites 
crossed the Red Sea. She had existed fifteen cen- 
turies when Isaiah prophesied of her future conver- 
sion (Isaiah xlix. 12)." 

China was known to the ancients under the name 
of Sin, Sinim, Sinae, etc. The Arabs called it Sin, and 
Ptolemy speaks of it as Sinae. The prophet Isaiah 
probably referred to it under the name of Sinim 
(Isaiah xlix. 12). 

It has been suggested that the terms " China " and 
" Chinese " are derived from the word " tsan," mean- 
2 
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ing silk-worm, as China is the home of the silk -worm 
and the land of silk. 

Cathay is the name by which the Chinese Empire 
was known to medieeval Europe, and is in its original 
form (Kitai) that by which China is still known in 
Hussia and to most of the nations of Central Asia. 

As to the antiquity of Chinese civilization Dr. Gray 
remarks : " It is said that two centuries before Abra- 
ham left Ur of the Chaldees Chinese astronomers had 
recorded observations which have been verified by 
modern scientists. When Moses led the Israelites 
through the wilderness, Chinese laws and literature 
rivalled, and Chinese religious knowledge excelled, 
that of Egypt. While Homer was composing and 
singing the Iliad, China's blind minstrels were cele- 
brating her ancient heroes, whose tombs had already 
been with them through nearly thirteen centuries. 
She had, seventeen hundred years ago, a lexicon of 
language which is still reckoned among her standards. 
The earliest missionaries found the Chinese with a 
knowledge of the magnet. Her literature was fully 
developed before England was invaded by the Norman 
conquerors. The Chinese invented firearms as early 
as the reign of England's First Edward, and the art of 
printing five hundred years before Caxton was born. 
They made paper A.D. 150, and gunpowder about the 
commencement of the Christian era. 

"A thousand years ago the forefathers of the present 
Chinese sold silks to the Romans, and dressed in these 
fabrics when the inhabitants of the British Isles wore 
coats of blue paint and fished in willow canoes. Be- 
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fore America was discovered China had a canal twelve 
hundred miles long. Her great wall was built two 
hundred and twenty years before Christ was born in 
Bethlehem. It varies from fifteen to thirty feet in 
height and breadth, and passes over mountains and 
through valleys in an unbroken line for fifteen hun- 
dred miles. Six horsemen could ride abreast upon it. 
It contains material enough to build a wall five or six 
feet high around the globe.'' It represents more hu- 
man labour than any other structure on the face of 
the earth. 

PECULIAR CIVILIZATION OF THE CHINESE. 

" This vast population, isolated by its position 
from the rest of the world," says Dr. Eugene Smith, 
" has developed a civilization peculiarly its own. They 
have a language embracing in all about forty thousand 
arbitrary signs or characters, and a very extensive 
literature embracing a great variety of subjects. They 
have in active operation benevolent societies and insti- 
tutions of different kinds, and have the lead of west- 
ern nations in the knowledge of some of the practical 
arts and sciences. 

" The character of the government and of the people 
is due, more than to any other cause, to the teachings 
of the great sage, Confucius, who lived about five hun- 
dred years before Christ. He professed to have de- 
rived his system of truth from the sages who preceded 
him, and regarded it as his special mission to preserve 
from oblivion and to hand down to posterity their 
works. We may gain a general idea of his system 
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from the ' Five Relations ' and ' Five Virtues,' which 
he made the basis of it. The first of the ' Five Rela- 
tions ' is that between the emperor and his officers, 
which, developed, gives their system of government 
and political economy. Then follow the relations be- 
tween father and son, husband and wife, brothers and 
friends. It will be observed that while these heads 
cover the whole sphere of human relations or duties, 
our relation to God is entirely ignored. The Five 
Virtues are Love, Righteousbess, Propriety, Knowl- 
edge and Faith. As in the Christian system, love 
stands in the first place. Confucius' conception of 
this virtue was very high, so much so that he would 
hardly acknowledge of any that they had attained it. 
When asked to define his idea of it he replied, ' Do 
not unto others what ye would not have others do 
unto you,' presenting the nearest approximation to 
the ' Golden Rule ' which has ever been made by any 
uninspired teacher. 

" But, notwithstanding all this culture and civiliza- 
tion, the spiritual destitution of the Chinese is not 
exceeded by that of any other nation in the world. 
They present a striking illustration of the truth that 
' the world by wisdom knew not God,' and that a 
nation may go on improving in intellectual and social 
culture, and in a knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
and be all the while going farther and farther away 
from God. It is almost impossible, without a great 
deal of explanation and illustration, to communicate 
a knowledge of Christianity through the medium of 
the Chinese language. Having no correct religious 
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ideas, they have no words to express them. Idolatry- 
has preoccupied the minds of the people, and the whole 
empire is full of heathen temples and idol shrines." 

CHARACTER OF THE CHINESE. 

The Rev. John Ross gives the following account of 
the Chinese character : " More interesting than the 
enormous extent of China, or. the unthinkable num- 
bers of its population, is the character of the people. 
Many of our countrymen who have lived long in 
China consider the Chinese an apathetic, listless, 
unemotional people. But any careful observer will 
soon learn to judge differently. I have seen a Chi- 
nese gentleman relate the death of a favourite child 
with a stoical smile ; but he could not keep the tears 
from rolling slowly down his cheeks. I have known 
of Chinese men, and more women, on whom the great- 
ness of their passion brought disease and death. The 
Chinese people are trained to exercise self-control ; 
but let any one, master of the Chinese language, 
employ sarcasm against any kind of Chinaman, and 
he will soon see that the Chinaman has feelings as 
keenly sensitive as other people, though he is better 
educated in hiding them. 

"But more interesting to us is the remarkable indus- 
try of the Chinese people. The peoples and nations 
surrounding China have been for thousands of years 
nomads, living on the produce of their flocks, or sav- 
ages preying on the great variety of game in their 
boundless forests, or on the fish in their numerous 
fivers and lakes. But the Chinese have always been 
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an agricultural people, and therefore necessarily pos- 
sessed of a written language. It is thus unceasing 
perseverance in the arts' of peace which has spread 
the Chinese people from the narrow tract of country 
occupied by them three thousand years ago over the 
immense area now under the sway of the Chinese 
race. Industry, and industry guided by great in- 
telligence, is the characteristic of the nation, so that, 
notwithstanding their never-ending and exhausting 
crops, their land never runs exhausted. Absolutely 
nothing is allowed to go to waste in China. They 
are beyond comparison the most intelligent of non- 
Christian peoples, and if any race surpasses them in 
industry it is only the Anglo-Saxon." 

The Rev. Dr. Humphrey thinks that the character 
of the people is an incomprehensible mixture. He 
says : " In the same person stand side by side gentle- 
ness, thrift, contentment, cheerfulness, dutifulness to 
parents and reverence for the aged, with lying, flat- 
tery, fraud, cruelty, ingratitude, avarice, treachery, 
abominable vices, polygamy, infanticide. They are 
either utter atheists or abject slaves of superstition. 
Among the forty-three thousand words of the official 
dictionary none could be found to describe the graces 
of the Spirit. It took the missionaries half a century 
to decide what Chinese word should be used for God. 
Their judges are venal, their punishments cruel and 
revolting; slavery exists; woman is held in a state 
of degrading bondage. And yet Mr. G. F. Seward, 
formerly American Consul at Shanghai, says he found 
among the people an absence of shiftlessness, a prac- 
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tical sense, a self-devotion to the calls arising in the 
practical relations of life, and an enduring idea of 
right and wrong; among the gentry, scholarly in- 
stincts and a desire for advancement, and among the 
rulers a sense of dignity and breadth of view, con- 
sidering their information and patriotic feeling." 

Those who have longest studied the Chinese men, 
while allowing that they have many vices, at the same 
time cannot but praise their hospitality and industry, 
and grant that gratitude — that savage virtue — is not 
a rare thing among the Chinese. Poverty is no re- 
proach, and riches, unless accompanied by learning 
and merit, less valued than in any other country 
under the sun. Age is universally honoured, and filial 
piety carried to an extent that is quite unknown in 
Europe. 

SOCIAL CLASSES IN CHINA. 

The Fortnightly Review says that "The Chinese 
world has often been broadly divided into official and 
non-oflicial ; but a subtler and more accurate division, 
especially for the consideration of social relationships, 
would be threefold, as follows : (1) Mandarins, (2) 
Literati, and (3) Working classes. Of these, the first 
section represents all that is most brilliant in point of 
literary culture and administrative ability, in an em- 
pire with an area equal to that of the whole continent 
of Europe. 

" ' Mandarin ' is a name given by foreigners to gov- 
ernment officers in China. The Emperor is at the 
head, and among the numerous titles by which he is 
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addressed are these : the August Lofty One ; the Celes- 
tial Sovereign ; the Son of Heaven. Underneath the 
Emperor are nine ranks of officials who are chosen 
from among those who have passed successful exam- 
inations. These various classes of officers are known 
by the colour of the buttons they wear, some of the 
buttons being of ruby and coral and sapphire. Officers 
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of the third rank wear also a one-eyed peacock fea- 
ther. As a class they are intelligent and shrewd, but 
they are often very corrupt and extortionate, using 
their power for selfish ends. Some of them, however, 
have accepted the gospel and become true Christians. 
The officials have been much impressed bj? the benevo- 
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lent work accomplished by the missionaries, especially 
in connection with hospitals and dispensaries for the 
relief of the suffering. 

" The literati represent the unemployed scholar- 
ship of China — unemploj'^ed through deserved failure, 
or merely bad luck, at the great competitions, or, in ex- 
ceptional cases, through a disinclination to enter upon 
an official career. They hate foreigners intensely, and 
they excite the masses to deeds of violence against 
them by the well-directed poison of pen and tongue." 

The Hon. S. Wells Williams, who was many years 
in China, gives the following account of the literati : 
" The honour and power of official position, and the 
high standing paid to scholarship, have proved to be 
ample stimulus and reward for years of patient study. 
Not one in a score of graduates ever obtains an office, 
and not one in a hundred of competitors ever gets a 
degree ; but they all belong to the literary class, and 
share in its influence, dignity and privileges. More- 
over, these books render not only those who get the 
prizes well acquainted with the true principles on 
which power should be exercised, but the whole nation 
— gentry and commoners — know them also. These 
unemployed literati form a powerful middle class, 
whose members advise the work-people who have no 
time to study, and aid their rulers in the management 
of local affairs. Their intelligence fits them to con- 
trol most of the property, while few acquire such 
wealth as to give them the power to oppress. This 
class has no badge or rank, and is open to every man's 
highest talent and efforts ; but its complete oeutraliza- 
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tion of hereditary rights, which would have sooner or 
later made a privileged oligarchy and a landed or 
feudal aristocracy, proves its vitalizing, democratic 
influence. It has saved the Chinese people from a 
second disintegration into numerous kingdoms, by the 
sheer force of instruction in the political rights and 
duties taught in the classics and their commentaries." 

The " working classes " is a comprehensive term ; it 
begins with the sleek and well-fed te maachin (tea 
merchant), to end only with the poor leprous beggar 
and other outcasts who stand beyond the pale. The 
tea merchant, in combination with his brother dealers, 
gets rich upon the prices paid him for his leaf by the 
foreign merchants in competition with his brother 
buyers ; inn-keepers receive double rates for the filthy 
accommodation they provide ; boatmen receive double 
fares, servants double wages, artisans double pay, 
shopkeepers double prices, and so on through the long 
list of those who have regular dealings with foreigners. 

The Chinese penal code is two thousand years old, 
and is published at so cheap a rate that there is no 
excuse for any one to be ignorant of the law. It 
is unnecessary to say that lawyers do not flourish. 
The Emperor is assisted in government by two Coun- 
cils : (1) the inner or Privy Council, and (2) the gen- 
eral or Strategical Council. 

Each of the eighteen provinces is governed by an 
Imperial delegate, who is also Commander-in-chief, 
and possesses the power of life and death for certain 
offences. Under him are various officials, such as 
Superintendent of Finances, Criminal Judge, Educa- 
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tion Examiner. The term mandarin, universally- 
applied by foreigners to the Chinese officials, is a 
Portuguese term, not a native one. 

LANGUAGE. 

The Chinese language is monosyllabic, and each 
word expresses a complete idea or meaning. The 
written character does not generally indicate the 
word, but gives a hieroglyphic representation of the 
thing to be expressed. Hence there must be as many 
characters as there are words to be expressed ; in all, 
there are about fifty thousand. The characters are 
arranged in perpendicular columns, which follow one 
another from right to left. Chinese writing is picture 
writing, with the addition of a limited number of 
symbolic and conventional signs ; the larger number 
of Chinese characters are formed by the combination 
of hieroglyphs and signs. The immense number of 
Chinese characters, however, may be reduced to two 
thousand four hundred and twenty-five, and whoever 
learns these may be said to know them all. 

There is no dialect that is common to the whole of 
China, but each of the eighteen provinces has its own 
dialect, so that it is frequently very difficult to under- 
stand in one province if only the language of another 
province is used. The foundation of the written char- 
acters is two hundred and fourteen root characters, 
which it is necessary to learn in order to write the 
language. The common dialects are not written, and 
the missionaries have had great trouble in translating 
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the Scriptures into the common dialects from the want 
of characters. 

THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA. 

In China there are three great religions, if they can 
be so called — Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism. 
The first two are indigenous ; the last is an importa- 
tion from India. 

Confucianism. 

The Rev. Dr. Robert Brown furnishes the following 
account of Confucianism : " Koon-foo-tse, or, as his 
name has been Latinized in the writings of the early 
missionaries, Confucius, was born about 550 B.C., and 
is now accounted the great sage and teacher of China 
He was the son of a statesman, and chief minister in 
his native kingdom — one of the many into which 
China was then divided. Despising the amusements 
and gaieties common to those of his age, he devoted 
himself to study and reflection in moral and political 
science. His doctrines form a code of moral and 
political philosophy rather than a religious system, 
and his followers are philosophers more than religious 
sectarians. He endeavoured to correct the corrup- 
tions which had crept into the state. Unswayed by 
personal ambition, he taught his doctrines with a 
singleness of purpose that, even in conservative China, 
gained him respect and multitudes of followers ; and 
after being employed in high offices of state, he retired 
in the company of his chosen disciples to study phil- 
osophy, and to compile those collections of maxims 
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which have now become the sacred books of China. 
' Treat others according to the treatment which they 
themselves would desire at their hands/ and ' guard 
thy secret thoughts' were among his favourite maxims. 

"The great sage died at the age of seventy-three. 
Time has but added to the reputation which he left 
behind him ; and he is now, at the distance of more 
than two thousand years, held in universal veneration 
by persons of all sects and persuasions throughout 
China, with many shrines and temples erected to his 
worship. Though he inculcated great morality, he 
was, like many others in similar circumstances, an in- 
different observer of its common precepts. It is re- 
lated that, without any sufficient reason, even for a 
philosopher, he divorced his wife, and that his sons 
and grandson followed his example so far as to divorce 
theirs also. 

" Nevertheless, if for nothing else than the extra- 
ordinary influence that he has exerted in Chinese life 
and modes of thought, Confucius must be looked upon 
as a very great man. Though only a single grandson 
survived him, yet the succession has continued up to 
the present time, through upwards of seventy genera- 
tions, in the very district where their great ancestor 
lived. In every city, down to those of the third 
order, is a temple dedicated to him, and the emperor, 
and all the learned men, delight in doing him honour. 
Whoever a Chinese may sneer at, whatever he be 
skeptical about, he takes good care to honour Con 
f ucius, and to respect his doctrines. ' 
3 
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TaoisTn. 

The Rev. Dr. Doolittle describes Taoism and its 
priests as follows : " Judging from the number of 
Taoist priests, and the number of temples which are 
exclusively devoted to the worship of gods of the 
Taoist sect, this religion is much less popular than 
the Buddhist. They seem to shun the acquaintance 
of the ' stranger from afar ' much more than do 
the Buddhist priests. In many respects they are 
very much like the latter. They never marry, nor 
do they confess to the relations of life, as emperor, 
parents, friends, etc. Their sect is perpetuated in 
much the same way as is the Buddhist priesthood. 
They do not confine themselves, even in theory, 
strictly to a vegetable diet. They may eat animal 
food. Their dress is different from that of the com- 
mon people." 

Buddhism. 

McClintock and Strong's Cyclopedia furnishes the 
following account of Buddhism : " The third religion 
of China is that Fo or Buddha, introduced from 
India about the year A.D. 65, which, however, be- 
came commingled with the remains of the old Chi- 
nese religion and with the maxims of Confucius. 
With the majority of the people it has sunk into a 
coarse idolatry. The priests are called bonzes, and 
number more than one million. The lower order of 
priests are ignorant, live in convents, and go about 
begging ; the higher orders are educated, and obliged 
to study their religious books. There are also female 
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bonzes, living in convents [like the Romanist nuns. 

The temples are either mere chapels, or else large 
edifices surrounded by columns, at 
the end of which is a hall contain- 
inw the iuiao-e of the god. The 
larger temples are merely a union 
of several smaller ones, having in 
the corners pavilions two stories 
n^h in which the image of the god 
i'^ kept, and which are surmounted 
liyp} lamidal octagonal towers from 
se\ en to ten stories in height, each 
storj being separated from the next 
liy a cornice projecting in imita- 
tion of a Chinese roof and from 
(^ach angle of which depend dragon- 
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heads and bells. By the side of the hall are the cells 
of the bonzes, and accommodations for a number of 
animals. Buddhism, although the religion of the em- 
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peror, is not the religion of the state, and is actually 
only tolerated like Taoism. Both systems have been 
so much altered by the influence of the doctrine of 
Confucius that the three religions can morally be con- 
sidered as but one." 

The religion of Buddha inculcates benevolence, 
humanity, piety, and in all things moderation. It 
has no sacrifices, and none of its rites are obscene, 
secret, or cruel. In the more corrupt state into 
which it fell after the death of its founder, it has 
images of all kinds in the temples. There are images 
representing gods of the hills, wood.?, valleys, etc., 
as well as household deities, to whom offerings, but 
not sacrifices, are made. In the temples, which are 
very numerous, there are altars, bells, and beads. 
Incense and tapers burn day and night in these 
buildings, around the images, some of which are of 
colossal size ; and the rites of the religion are cele- 
brated by singing, processions of priests, and such- 
like ceremonials. The transmigration of souls is, 
now at least, a leading doctrine among the Buddhists, 
and accordingly it follows, from their holding this 
belief, that they avoid animal food and the act of 
sacrifice — either of which might involve the killing 
of some human being who was performing one of the 
states of transmigration in the body of the animal 
killed. They have many monasteries, containing 
numerous monks, who pass their time in religious 
exercises and study. The head of the faith is the 
Dalai Lama, or Grand Lama of Thibet, who resides 
at Lassa, which is accordingly the capital of the 
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Buddhist world. This personage has divine honours 
paid to him, and is also the nominal sovereign of the 
county, though the real governing power is vested in 
the Chinese governor and a Thibetan minister. 

Not China, but India, was the birth-place of the 
Buddhist religion. China, however, furnishes more 
devotees to the worship of Buddha than any other 
country. The strange outward resemblance between 
its worship and that of the Roman Catholic Church, 
in the use of images, incense and ceremonial, enabled 
the Jesuit and other Roman Catholic missionaries to 
win vast multitudes to a normal acceptance of the 
Roman Catholic religion. Some of the temples are 
exceedingly stately and beautiful, and one of the 
most extraordinary stories in the lift! of Francois 
Xavier was an account of a public discussion on the 
respective merits of Christianity and Buddhism, 
which he conducted with some of the learned pundits 
of the latter faith. 

One of the most ancient and famous temples in 
China is " The Temple of Five Hundred Gods," at 
Canton (see page 38). It is said to have been founded 
by a Buddhist monk, about 520, A.D. It was rebuilt 
by the Emperor Kienlung, in 1755. It contains five 
hundred images, in its various apartments, and wor- 
shippers with their votive offerings may be seen there 
at all hours of the day. There are several houses 
occupied by the numerous priests, and there are 
also lakes and gardens within the temple grounds. 
Golden fish and lotus flowers are in the lakes, and 
purious dwarf- trees and flowering shrubs are in the 
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gardens, and the people go for pleasure and holiday 
enjoyment as well as for worship. 

Chinese temples are often elaborately carved and 
painted with brilliant colours, with moral maxims and 
the like over the doors and on the lintels. The long, 
sweeping curves of Ijhe roof are supposed to be a sur- 
vival or reminiscence of the times when the Chinese 
lived in tents, and when the roofs of their canvas 
structures assumed this curved appearance. The 
strange carvings are, perhaps, the reminiscence of the 
bright-coloured embroideries of the tents. This pecu- 
liarity is less marked in the picture on page 18 than 
in many others, because it shows not the roof of a 
building, but a mere temple gateway. This, too, is 
probably the reminiscence of the times when all their 
cities and towns were surrounded with walls, and had 
great gateways for defence against attacks. This 
flimsy gateway, shown here, would be the smallest 
kind of defence; but it is the survival of an idea 
rather than anything else. 

The Chinese, like all the people of Asia, are fatal- 
ists, and find in their priests the interpreters of des- 
tiny. The mode of appealing to the oracle, shown 
in the engraving on page 15, is at least ingenious. 
One of the inquirers takes a sort of quiver contain- 
ing a number of small strips or laths of wood, each 
of which is inscribed with certain characters. This 
he shakes violently, watching anxiously the laths 
which, as he thus dislodges them, fall to the ground. 
If there be more than one inquirer, the others pros- 
trate themselves with their faces in the dust, while a 
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bonze notes down in a book the characters inscribed 
on each of the fallen pieces as they escape from the 
quiver. Meanwhile, perfumes are kept burning in 
the sacred urn, and circular pieces of gold and silver 
paper are cast into the fire to propitiate the genius 
of the temple. During the ceremony, a number of 
crackers are fired off^ to keep the presiding divinity 
awake and attentive to the proceedings. When the 
rite is finished, the priest informs the devotees of the 
success of their prayers, but he takes care to be 
sufiiciently ambiguous in his declarations not to com- 
promise the idol he serves, whatever the result, 

" A Chinaman," says the Rev. F. S. Dobbins, " may 
at the same time be an adherent of all three of the 
national religions. The mass of the Chinese people 
accept the three, and see no inconsistency in so doing. 
It is somewhat as if we were at the same time Pro- 
testant, Romanist, and skeptic. The Chinese support 
the priests of all religions, worship in all their tem- 
ples, and believe in the gods of each and all." 

" Two popular forms of the religious thought and 
habit of the Chinese," says Dr. Gracey, " demand 
special notice — Ancestor Worship and Feng Shui, or 
the Science of Luck : 

"Ancestor Worship. 

" The worship of ancestors antedates, but was 
adopted by, Confucius, and is the most powerful 
religious custom affecting China. It is the most 
universal and ancient form of idolatry found in 
the country. It hangs a curtaiii of gloomy super- 
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stition over the land. Ancestral halls are endowed and 
repaired, and the ceremonies perpetuated thereby." 

"Ancestor worship," writes the Rev. Dr. Yates, "in- 
cludes not only the direct worship of the dead, but 
also, whatever is done, directly or indirectly, for their 
comfort ; also, all that is done to avert the calamities 
which the spirits of the departed are supposed to be 
able to inflict upon the living, as a punishment for 
inattention to their necessities. 

" The Chinese believe that those who have passed 
into the spirit world, stand in need of, and are 
capable of enjoying, the same things — houses, food, 
raiment, money, etc., that they enjoyed in the world 
of light ; and that they are entirely dependent upon 
their living relatives for these comforts. 

" They believe that as the dead have become in- 
visible, everything intended for their use, except 
food, must also be made invisible, by burning. 

"They believe that those who are in the spirit 
world can see their living friends in the world of 
light ; and that it is in their power to return to the 
abodes of the living, and reward, or punish them, 
according to their faithfulness or unfaithfulness in 
making the necessary offerings for those who are in 
the prison of the spirit world. 

" They believe that nearly all the ills to which 
flesh is heir — as sickness, calamity and death, are 
inflicted by these unfortunate and demoniacal spirits; 
who, in attempting to avenge themselves, prey upon 
those, in the world of light, who are in oo way 
Responsible fop their forlorn conditiop, 
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" They believe in the immortality of the soul, and 
in certain kinds and degrees of rewards and punish- 
ments in the spirit world. There is no other heaven, 
or state of rest predicted of any of the Chinese 
systems of religion, than that of exemption from 
punishment. The punishments supposed to be in- 
flicted in the spirit world, are a reflection of those 
of the Chinese Criminal Code, and are of the most 
brutal character. They all believe that there are 
many chances of evading their just deserts in both 
worlds. 

" They believe that a man has three souls, and that 
at death one remains with the corpse, one with the 
ancestral tablet, and that the other is arrested and 
imprisoned in the world of darkness. Hence we 
find that the Chinese, when they wish to appease, or 
attempt to ameliorate the condition of their departed 
friends, worship and present offerings at three dif- 
ferent places — the grave, the ancestral tablet, and 
before the Sung Hwang (Hsien deity), under whose 
jurisdiction the man is supposed to be undergoing 
trial and punishment. Having no knowledge of 
God, or of a divine revelation, and standing in great 
dread of the spirits of the dead, they naturally 
enough decreed that the spirits of deceased officials 
should exercise jurisdiction over the spirits in the 
world of darkness ; and thus they formed a govern- 
ment for that world, which is found to be a perfect 
counterpart of the Government of China — the world 
of light — from the Emperor down to the meanest 
subordinate of a district magistrate's suite. 
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" All these gods have their assistants, attendants, 
doorkeepers, runners, detectives, and executioners — 
corresponding in every particular to those of the 
Chinese officials of the same rank. They cease busi- 
ness and take a month's holiday at the new year, just 
as the Chinese officials do ; they occupy their yamens 
— the temples — and the people say, rotate in office, 
just as the Chinese officials do; while their subordi- 
nates, detectives, etc., are out on duty at various 
strategic points of the city and country, guarding 
against the depredations of the turbulent and dis- 
contented spirits on the living, in order to preserve 
public tranquillity, i.e., prevent sickness and calamity. 
These guardians of the public are to be seen at their 
several stations ; some in the temples, in attendance 
upon their superiors ; some at the gates of the tem- 
ples, the large figures on the door ; some at the city 
gates; some at bridges in the city, and in the country; 
some at the forks of the road, while others will be 
found on guard in the city. Spirits are said to move 
in straight lines, and it is supposed that they are 
annoyed at finding their course obstructed by a blank 
wall. 

" The moment a man dies in China, a cup of cold 
water is placed at the door that he may take a last 
drink ; then a suit of good clothes is burned that he 
may be made presentable in the next world ; then a 
quantity of paper is burned that the departed spirit 
may have the money to bribe those who may arrest 
him ; then bed and bedding and personal articles are 
burned that he may be provided with necessary com- 
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forts. Annual offerings are made at the graves, of 
food, money, clothing, etc., which are burned, aAd 
supposed to be thereby transmitted to those for 
whom they are designed." 

" Tablets twelve to fifteen inches high," says Dr. 
Gracey, " are erected for departed relatives, before 
which incense is burned morning and evening. For 
a deceased father the ceremonial must be kept up for 
forty-nine days. A bridegroom's ancestors must be 
worshipped by his bride as well as himself. When 
a scholar obtains his degree, when an officer is 
advanced in rank, and on anniversaries of births and 
deaths, this worship must be. performed. At the 
Festival of the Tombs in the spring-time, the people 
universally have a family gathering to worship the 
dead. In ancestral halls, in private rooms, in the 
house, before a few tablets or hundreds, the worship 
goes on. A family is mentioned in Canton having 
eleven hundred tablets in each of two rooms, with 
the third containing an image of the ancestor, a dis- 
ciple of Confucius who lived B.C. 300 years. 

"The object of this worship is two-fold, viz.: To 
secure the repose of the dead, to provide them 
with comfort, clothing, furniture, made of paper and 
transported to them by burning ; and also to secure 
the worshipper from damage in person, business or 
property, from the restless ghosts of these departed 
relations. One-half of the female population of China 
devote their time not occupied in domestic duties, to 
making articles connected with ancestral worship. 

" The custom of infant marriages is largely con- 
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neeted with the desire for heirs who will perform 
the rites due to parents after their decease. The 
same notion fosters polygamy. It tends to increase 
the localization and over-crowding of the population. 
Chinese dislike to emigrate, because they must leave 
the tombs and fail in the worship of their ancestors. 
The family of Confucius has continued through seventy 
generations to the present day in the same locality. 

" When a rebellion breaks out in any of the eigh- 
teen provinces, the first step taken by the Govern- 
ment is not to raise troops, but to despatch messen- 
gers to search for the ancestral tombs of the leaders 
in the rebellion, to open and desecrate these and 
scatter their contents, as the speediest method of 
spoiling their prospects of success. 

" Not a tithe of the money and thought is ex- 
pended on other features of Confucianism and Budd- 
hism combined, that is given to ancestral worship. 
Dr. Yates, in the Chinese Recorder, estimates the 
amount expended by each family in the worship of 
their ancestors at $1.50 per person, and in a popula- 
tion of four hundred millions, this amounts to $600,- 
000,000, to which at least $60,000,000 must be added 
for charitable ancestor worship. All this is but a 
part of China's tribute to her servile superstitions. 
The living generation is bound to the dead genera- 
tions. China does not think forward but backward." 

Feng Shui — The Science of Luck. 

" Translated into the vernacular of the western 
' barbarian,' Feng Shui is the ' Science of Luck.' A 
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mysterious principle pervades earth, air and water, 
but is unequally distributed in different localities, 
on the presence of which depends bodily vigour, 
family prosperity, and business success. The for- 
tunes of each family are involved in securing a spot 
most pervaded with it for the tombs of parents. 
When the luck doctors point out such an auspicious 
place for a tomb, if in a neighbour's field, it must be 
bought at any price. 

"Feng Shui determines as much the conduct of 
the living as the burial of the dead. A house can 
only be built on a certain spot or the corners of it 
set in a given way, the doors set originally or 
changed subsequently, the chimneys built above a 
determined height, or garbage thrown but on a pre- 
scribed side of the building, without interference 
with good Feng Shui. To have success in a business 
undertaking, a son born in a house, sickness averted, 
lawsuits successfully conducted, "or to win literary 
honours, Feng Shui must be properly and carefully 
regarded. 

" Each person, as well as each village, has his own 
Feng Shui, and as these conflict, endless lawsuits 
grow out of disputes about interference with it. He 
is a bad man, indeed, who would cut down a tree, or 
change the course of a road, thereby disturbing the 
relations of Feng Shui. It has within a few years 
past been made the basis of objection to the erection 
of telegraph poles at Shanghai ; to railways because 
the embankment diverted the course of water ; to 
the erection of church steeples because, being higher 
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than the surrounding buildings, they disturbed Feng 
Shui ; to the building of bridges, the working of 
coal mines, the digging of proposed canals, the height 
of foreigners' residences and warehouses, and to 
many other things which involved elevations or the 
relations of running water. The church and school 
architecture and the very sites of our missions must 
thus be controlled by the Science of Luck.'' 

When a new house is built, lanterns are hung on 
the frame night after night, while gongs are beaten 
to attract the luck. But this process, which is sup- 
posed to help the new house, injures the neighbours' 
luck, drawing it away from their dwellings, and so 
they feel obliged to try to keep their luck by lifting 
their lanterns higher, and by a louder drumming 
upon gongs. 

Large benevolence and kindness to both men and 
animals have been claimed for the Chinese as the 
result of their religions, but the cruel and inhuman 
character of Chinese punishments at law, show the 
absolute failure of all these religions combined to 
master the barbarous element of heathenism. 

A singular notion of the Chinese is that they can 
convey to any spirit, whether human or divine, what- 
ever they may please, by simply burning the article, 
or an image of it, in the flames. Hence as they 
think that a friend, after his spirit leaves the body, 
will need just what he needed here, they burn paper 
images of these objects, and so fancy that they reach 
the departed soul. A missionary describes a paper 
house which he once saw built for a person who had 
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died : " It was about ten feet high and twelve deep. 
It contained a sleeping room, library, reception room, 
hall, and treasury. It was furnished with paper 
chairs and tables. Boxes of paper money were 
carried in. There was a sedan chair, with bearers, 
and also a boat and boatman, for the use of the 
deceased in the unseen world. A table spread with 
food was placed in front of the house." This whole 
paper establishment was suddenly set fire to, and, in 
the midst of a fusillade of crackers it quickly van- 
ished in the flames. 

This idea that whatever is burned in' the sacred 
flame is thus conveyed to unseen spirits, is applied to 
prayers. The Chinaman always writes his prayers 
and then burns them. So he fancies they go up to 
the god or spirit he would address. The practice of 
writing prayers explains the picture on page 24. 
The priests behind the bar are filling up blank 
prayers, according to the wishes of their customers 
who come with their various wants. People come 
to buy prayers for themselves and for others, and, 
having had them filled out, they go away to burn 
them. 

HOW THEY BURY THE DEAD. 

Among other singular customs of the Chinese are 
those connected with the death and burial of people. 
When any man is supposed to be dying, he is taken 
into the hall of his house and washed and dressed in 
his best clothes. Of course, such treatment often 
I^E^ste^s deatli, When h§ is fairljr dead, a priest is 
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called who exhorts the spirit to leave the body. 
Coins of gold or silver are put in the dead man's 
mouth. With these, it is supposed, he can pay his 
way in the other world.. The coffin is usually all 
ready, since most Chinese make this provision for 
themselves long before they die. Sons often present 
their fathers and mothers with a coffin, as a suitable 
birthday gift, when they have completed their sixty- 
first year. After the body has been closely sealed in 
the coffin, it is kept in the house for fifty days of 
mourning. During each of these days the family go 
into the street, and, kneeling in front of the house, 
they wail bitterly. All the relatives send offerings 
of food and money to be placed before the coffin for 
the use of the spirit which remains in the body. 
They imagine that each person has three souls, and 
on the twenty-first day of mourning they raise huge 
paper birds on long poles, and these birds are sup- 
posed to carry away one of the souls to heaven. 

The Chinese imagine that good or bad luck is con- 
nected with certain days and places. But the Chi- 
nese carry it so far that they seek a lucky spot for 
a grave, and a lucky day and hour for the funeral. 
This often takes a long while, and a burial has been 
known to be delayed many months till a really lucky 
time could be pitched upon. When the day comes 
the people gather at the beating of gongs, and the 
priest calls upon the remaining spirit to accompany 
the coffin to the tomb. The procession is then 
formed, of which we have an engraving on the fol- 
lowing page, taken from a native picture. The cere- 
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monies are almost endless, quite too many to describe 
here. Usually a band of musicians, or gong-beaters, 
goes first, then men with banners on which are in- 
scribed the names and titles of the deceased and 
his ancestors. In the sedan chair which follows is 
placed the man's portrait. Then follow more gong- 
beaters, and near them a person who scatters on the 
ground paper money, representing gold and silver 
coins. This mock-money is supposed to be for the 
hungry ghosts who are wandering through the air, 
and will annoy the departed soul unless they receive 
toll. Then comes the coffin, and after that the- rela- 
tives all clad in white — the mourning colour in China. 

On the arrival of the procession at the burial- 
place, a person who is supposed to be able to drive 
away evil spirits strikes each corner of the grave 
with a spear, and the priest calls upon the soul of 
the dead man to remain with his body in the tomb. 
The cut on page 49 shows some of the paraphernalia 
of a funeral procession — the banners, halberds, state 
umbrellas, and the like. These stolid-looking fellows 
in the picture will beat their gongs and clash their, 
cymbals and make a horrible din, and exhibit the 
most poignant sorrow in proportion to the amount of 
money paid for their simulated grief. 

Among the Chinese, infant funerals are unknown. 
As soon as the last breath is drawn, the little body is 
committed to the hand of a stranger, who buries it 
in some unknown spot, or casts it in one of those 
offensive receptacles for the untimely fruits of the 
tree of humanity, which are known to Europeans by 
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the designation of " baby towers." With no weep- 
ing father to follow the little coffin (if any it has), 
and no tender mother to plant flowers on the little 
grave (if grave it has), it is cast out as an unclean 
thing and consigned to speedy oblivion — oftentimes 
indeed abandoned to the beasts of the field and the 
birds of the air. 

Prayer is never offered for female children, and 
their coming is viewed as a calamity. A Chinese 
official report says, " Many of them are consigned 
to the nearest pond or stream." They are often 
drowned in tubs of water, strangled or buried alive, 
as one might a litter of kittens, and all this largely 
and often wholly because they, as girls, cannot make 
offerings of food' at the family tombs and in the 
ancestral halls. It is estimated that about half of the 
female children in the empire are destroyed in infancy. 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE CHINESE. 

Rev. B. C. Henry, Presbyterian missionary at Can- 
ton, China, in his book on " The Cross and the 
Dragon," notes the following characteristics of the 
social organization of the Chinese : " The political 
system of the Chinese, their moral code; their stand- 
ard books of philosophy and literature, have come 
down to them for twenty centuries or more. Grow- 
ing out of this intense love and reverence for the 
past, we find an ultra conservatism. The ruling- 
classes, the officials and gentry, the custodians of 
these treasures of the past, are opposed to innova- 
tions and reforms of every kind. They are exclusive 
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to the extremest degree, and would never have had 
intercourse with other nations had they not been 
compelled to do so. 

" Closely connected with this spirit of exclusive- 
ness is an overweening pride and absurd conceit in 
their own superiority, and an unreasoning hatred of 
everything foreign. It is enough to say that a thing 
is not Chinese, especially in matters of ethics and 
religion, to stamp it with disapproval. They call 
themselves the men of the ' Middle Kinjrdom,' and 
believe their land to be not merely the geographical 
centre of the earth, but the central fountain of 
knowledge and civilization, and regard all outside as 
savages, barbarians, or, worse still, as devils. The 
exclusiveness in the past seems to have taken the 
form of haughty indifference or scornful disdain for 
people outside their own borders, leading them to 
despise them as rude and uncivilized and in every 
way inferior." 

The Rev. Dr. Doolittle, of the American Board, in 
his admirable volumes on China, thus summarizes the 
social condition of the Chinese : " The houses of the 
Chinese are usually one story high, and built of wood. 
Few substantial brick dwelling houses are seen. The 
covering is of earthen tiles burnt in kiln.s — not shingles 
or lead or zinc. The flooring of most houses among 
the poorer classes is made of a cement composed of 
clay, sand and lime, and is hard and smooth when 
properly prepared, or it is simply the earth pounded 
down. The wooden floors, even in the better kind of 
houses, are very poor, uneven and unplaned. No car- 
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pets are used, and seldom is matting spread upon the 
flooring. Oftentimes there is no ceiling overhead — 
the room extending to the roof. A large number of 
families live in boats about twenty or twenty-five 
feet long, and about six or eight feet wide. Here 
children are born, brought up, marry and die. 

"Dwelling houses usually have wooden windows, 
no glass being used even in wealthy families. Some- 
times windows having a kind of semi-transparent 
shell ingeniously arranged in rows are found. When 
light is needed the wooden windows are opened either 
partially or wholly. 

" The houses have no apparatus for heating them 
in winter, like the fireplaces, furnaces and stoves of 
western lands. The doors and windows are poorly 
adapted to cold weather, not being fitted tightly. The 
Chinese simply put on more garments than usual in 
the winter, the number being graduated by the inten- 
sity of the cold. In the absence of artificial means 
for heating their rooms, the people frequently carry 
around with them a portable furnace, containing 
embers or coals, with which they warm themselves 
from time to time. 

AGRICULTURE. 

" The soil is generally fertile, and is kept in a state 
of excellent tillage. Night soil is hoarded in the citv 
and suburbs by the Chinese with the greatest care. 
It is sold to persons who transport it into the sur- 
rounding country for use as manure. On some low 
lands two crops of rice and one of wheat are raised. 
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From many gardens at least six or eight crops of vege- 
tables are grown year after year. Two crops of the 
Irish or foreign potato, on the same land, can be culti- 
vated, one coming to maturity in December and the 
other in April. 

" The Chinese make use of many devices to flood 
their higher lands. In hilly districts the farmers em- 
ploy two agencies. The water is forced from a lower 
field to a higher by an endless chain. Two or four 
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men. accordinsr to the height of -the embankment, sit 
upon a rack and tread. The tread-wheel consists of 
an axle with several arms protruding whereon to 
place the sole of the foot, and thus keep up a walking 
motion all day. This is, indeed, a very laborious 
method, yet the volume of water that can be forced, 
stage on stage, to a high summit is simply marvellous. 
During the rainy season the water is preserved on the 
higher table-lands and permitted to flow down as it 
is needed, forming a series of waterfalls and filling 
each field in its course. Many districts depend almost 
entirely on local rains. When these are withheld no 
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idols receive so much attention as those which have 
the supposed power to make or prevent rain. 
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" The wages of a working man vary from three to 
six dollars a month ; his necessary food costs him 
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about one dollar and a half, and as nearly all have 
families or relatives dependent upon them, the 
struggle to make both ends meet and find enough 
for all, involves the strictest frugality of living. In 
the country, men and women unite in the cultivation 
of the fields, and the exposure they undergo in the 
marshy rice lands, which must be spaded or ploughed 
in the chilly days of early spring, often produces 
severe attacks of rheumatisoi. It is painful to see 
them, women especially, knee-deep in mud and water, 
spading the heavy soil of the paddy-fields, while in 
a wretched little boat drawn up by the slimy bank 
are two or three little half-clothed children and a 
small supply of the coarsest food, with the rudest 
implements for cooking. 

DIET AND SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 

" The Chinese live principally on rice, fish and vege- 
tables. They never use bread at their meals, as people 
do in western lands. Wheat flour is used for making 
various kinds of luncheon and cakes. The most com- 
mon meats are pork, the flesh of the mountain goat, 
and the flesh of the domesticated buffalo or water-ox, 
and the cow, ducks, geese, chickens, and fish from salt 
and from fresh water. Immense quantities of the 
sweet potato are grated into coarse slips and dried in 
the sun, for use as food among the poor in case rice 
cannot be procured. This dried potato is called 
potato-rice. 

" The Chinese at their meals usually have several 
small dishes of vegetables, fish, etc., prepared, besides 
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a large quantity of boiled or steamed rice, put in a 
vessel by itself. Each person helps himself to the 
rice, putting some, by means of a ladle or large spoon, 
into a bowl. The bowl, held in the left hand, is 
brought near the chin, whence, by the use of a pair 
of chopsticks, taken between the thumb and fore 
and middle fingers, the rice is shovelled or pushed 
into the mouth from time to time. 

" Whenever any vegetables or fish, etc., is desired, 
a morsel is taken by a dexterous use of the chop- 
sticks, from the common dish which contains the 
article and conveyed to the mouth. The chopsticks 
are not used separately, one in each hand, as many 
suppose. An earthen spoon is sometimes used to dip 
out the gravy or liquor from the dish'of vegetables 
or fish, but knives and forks are never used at meal- 
time. 

" For the host, when guests are present, to take a 
morsel from the common dish with his own chop- 
sticks and put it into his guest's mouth, is an act of 
great hospitality. The working people usually have 
three meals a day, but often they will work from 
early dawn until night with only a bowl of cold 
rice-gruel at noon to sustain th^m. 

" To feed such a multitude requires the most stren- 
uous efforts and the utmost economy of food. Noth- 
ing must be wasted, and much that would be re- 
jected in more favoured lands as unfit for food for 
human beings, is eagerly consumed. The flesh of 
dogs, cats, rats, and other animals which we regard 
as unclean, is exposed in the markets and purchased 
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by the poor. In the picture we see a pedlar of rats 
vending his unsavoury wares from place to place." 

" Husband and wife and adult children," remarks Dr. 
Doolittle, " oftentimes eat at the same table, if there 
are no strangers or guests present; in such a case 
females do not appear at the table with the males. 
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On festive occasions, when friends are invited to din- 
ner, the men eat by themselves and the women by 
themselves. Ladies and gentlemen, if unacquainted, 
are not formally introduced to each other when in- 
vited to a feast at the same house, nor do they con- 
verse or promenade together, as in western lands. 
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The ladies keep by themselves in the inner apart- 
ments, while the gentlemen remain in the reception- 
room or public hall or library. Persons of different 
sex, even those who are acquainted or related, are not 
allowed to mingle together on public or festive occa- 
sions. Husband and wife never walk side by side or 
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arm in arm in the streets. Sometimes a small-footed 
woman is seen walking in public leaning on the shoul- 
der of her son. Dancing is unknown." 

The Chinese idea of beauty, or at least of the figure 
which suits a person of ton, is rather peculiar. A 
woman should, for instance, be extremely slender in 
appearance, while a man should be corpulent, obese, 
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or what we understand in English as "alderman-like." 
Both men and women of rank, or at all above the 
labouring class, wear their finger-nails long, as a sign 
that they are not compelled to stoop to manual labour ; 
and to such an extent are the nails allowed to grow 
that cases of ivory, silver, and even of gold orna- 
mented with precious gems, are used to preserve them 
from being accidentally broken. Even servants will 
now and then attempt this bit of foppery, and, to pre- 
serve them fi'om being broken, splice them on to thin 
slips of bamboo ! 

A man is thought an innovator if he commences to 
wear moustaches before he is forty years of age, or a 
beard before he is sixty ; but in both cases, in that of 
the beard especially, the growth is but scanty. The 
" pig-tail " was not originally a part of the Chinese 
costume, but was a mark of subjection forced on the 
Chinese by their Manchu conquerors. It is now, how- 
ever, adopted by every one, and, if it be scanty, is 
eked out by silk or false hair. It cannot be denied 
that this curious tail improves the appearance of the 
wearer. A Chinaman with his hair growing down on 
his forehead is a thievish-looking individual ; with his 
head shaved, his pigtail nicely plaited and dressed, he 
is, on the contrary, rather intellectual looking than 
otherwise. * 

The fan is always an important part of a well- 
dressed Chinaman's " get up." It is made of all ma- 
terials, and at all prices, from a few pence up to 
several pounds sterling ; some of them being neatly 
ornamented with pictures or maps of the larger Ohi^ 
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nese cities, embroidery, aphorisms from the works of 
Confucius and other favourite authors, or the auto- 
graphs of friends who have exchanged fans with each 
other. 

A lantern may be almost said to form part of the 
dress of a Chinese, for by law it is ordered that who- 
ever goes out after dark must carry a lighted one 
with him. Much ingenuity is shown in constructing 
these of silk, horn, paper or glass. 

The Chinese are good mechanicians, and manufac- 
ture beautiful lacquered ware in the shape of cabinets, 
trays, etc., though as artists they have not the skill or 
taste of the Japanese. They have long had in use a 
machine for cleaning raw cotton, and their various 
kinds of wheels, etc., for raising water are very in- 
genious. They are, however, averse to machinery, on 
the plea that machines would save human labour, and 
therefore throw out of employment large numbers of 
the population. 

The silk and porcelain manufactures of China have 
been long world-famous. Indeed, so well known were 
they as porcelain makers that the name of the country 
has been given to some of the finer varieties of the 
manufacture known in every household as " china." 
In the fourteenth century the Emperor Yung-loo 
erected a porcelain tower in honour of his mother. 
This edifice, which was long the pride of Nanking, 
the Taepings, in 1860, blew up, and nothing now re- 
mains of this once stately work of art but a pile of 
broken porcelain. 
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About the first thing that a young Chinese lady 
remembers is the painful ordeal of binding her feet. 
This usually takes place when she is from four to five 
years of age. She must submit to this torture if she 
ever expects to be a lady. In the poorer families of 
Canton it is usual to bind the feet of the eldest daugh- 
ter, who is intended to be brought up as a lady. Her 
large-footed sisters will grow up to be bond-servants 
or domestic slaves, and, when old enough, the concu- 
bines of rich men or the wives of labouring men. 
Small feet are, therefore, the mark of gentility, the 
differentiating quality that distinguishes them from 
the servant class. What we look upon as a frightful 
deformity the Chinese regard as a mark of beauty, 
and these crippled little feet are called " the golden 
lilies." 

The process of foot-binding is a simple one. The 
girl is, we suppose, five years old, and her mother takes 
a strip of black calico which 
she wraps tightly around the 
child's foot, beginning at the 
big toe and ending at the ankle. 
The object is to prevent the 
foot from spreading out, to 
AND BOOT. cause it to taper to a point and 

develop an abnormally high heel. The bandage is 
wrapped so tightly that the smaller toes are turned 
in toward the sole of the foot. The little one screams 
with agony, but her cries are unheeded. The cramped 
5 
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foot is then put into a small shoe, a smaller one being 
required as the foot gets smaller. The growth of the 
foot is retarded, the bones contract, the flesh shrivels 
up, and then the bandage is tightened. Ordinarily 
the pain passes into a dull numbness, and then to a 
condition where there is little or no sensation. There 
have been frequent cases where the circulation is 
entirely stopped, and amputation is necessary to save 
the child's life. With care, the girl suffers no more 
than to be crippled for life ; and, when the foot is 
sufBciently cramped, it is put into a tiny shoe from 
three to three and a half inches long, with a high heel 
strong enough to support the entire weight of the 
body, as Chinese ladies do their little walking on their 
heels. If she goes outside the house she is always 
accompanied by a stout old woman, whose business it 
is to carry her on her back, or to run behind her sedan 
chair, and on all occasions " to play propriety " for her. 

The origin of the custom of compressing the feet is 
very obscure. Some say that an empress by the name 
of Tak-ki, during the Shang dynasty, originated the 
custom. She had club feet, and prevailed upon her 
husband, in order to conceal the deformity, to cause 
all the ladies of his court to compress or bandage 
their feet. In this way they were made to appear 
like hers. The dominant race in the empire, the 
Manchu Tartars, do not allow their women to bind or 
cramp their feet. 

Small feet are a mark, not of wealth, for the poor- 
est families sometimes have their daughters' feet 
bandaged^it is rather 3,n index of gentility. It is 
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the fashionable form. It is a custom of prodigious 
power and popularity — a custom as imperious as that 
of tight lacing by ladies in western countries, and 
perhaps not more ridiculous or unnatural, and much 
less destructive of health and life. 

TEA. 

The following account of the tea industry of China 
is abridged from the volumes of Rev. Dr. Doolittle, of 
the American Board : The poorest of the poor must 
have their tea, regarding it not so much as a luxury 
as a necessary. They never use milk or sugar, but 
always take it clear, and, if convenient, as hot as they 
can drink it. They prepare it, not by steeping, but 
by pouring boiling water upon the tea, letting it stand 
a few minutes, usually covered over. It is considered 
essential, on receiving a call from a friend or stranger, 
to offer him some hot tea as soon as he enters; usually 
he is also invited to smoke a whiff of tobacco. Unless 
the tea should be forthcoming the host would be re- 
garded as destitute of good manners and unaccus- 
tomed to the usages of good society. 

The tea shrub resembles in some respects the low 
species of whortleberry, being allowed to grow usually 
only about a foot and a half high. It is kept low 
by picking the higher leaves and breaking off the 
higher branches. In about four years the plants are 
large enough to spare some of their leaves without 
serious detriment. The plantations are not manured, 
but are kept free from weeds. The plant blossoms 
about the tenth month, producing a white flower, 
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in appearance and size much like the flower of the 
orange. 

The leaves of a medium size are carefully plucked, 
principally by women and children. The largest leaves 
are usually left on the shrub, in order to catch the 
dew. If all were picked at once there would be danger 
of killing or of greatly injuring the shrub. A pound 
of green leaves makes only about three or four ounces 
of tea. The tirst picking is the best and commands 
the highest price. 

The following is the method of preparing Oolong 
tea : The fresh leaves are dried for a short time only — 
not until they are wilted, but only until all the dew, 
or water, or external dampness is gone. They are 
then dried in an iron vessel over a small, steady fire. 
They are kept in motion by the hand to prevent any 
scorching, or crisping, or burning. They are not per- 
fectly but only about half dried. They are trodden 
by barefooted men, rolled with the hand, and dried in 
the sun or air, and afterwards sifted, sorted and fired 
in iron pans. Women and children earn from three 
to six cents per day picking tea, according to their 
skill and celerity, they boarding themselves ; while 
the young men receive from five to eight cents, besides 
their board, per day. 

While not such a gay, pleasure loving people as the 
Japanese, from the fact that the conditions of life are 
harder, the country more crowded, and population 
poorer than in Japan, the Chinese are fond of picnics 
to their tea gardens and other picturesque places. 
One of these is shown in our cut on the following 
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page, a pretty pavilion, with numerous plants and 
flowers, and a pond in the pleasure garden. There is 
this to be said in their favour, that, using the cup 
that cheers but not inebriates, their holidays are free 
from the disgraceful scenes of drunkenness and vice 
that characterize the holidays of many so-called Chris- 
tian lands. 

NO CASTE IN CHINA. 

" There is," writes Dr. C B. Henry, " no caste in 
China such as exists in India. The people, as a 
whole, are homogeneous, not merely in the sense of 
being one race, but as to their rights and privileges. 
The highest positions are open to aspirants from all 
classes, and instances are given of men rising from 
the lowest walks of life to fill the highest offices in 
the land. Their life is something on the plan of the 
old patriarchal system. They live in clans, and the 
family lines are very distinctly drawn. 

" Each family has an organization that centres in 
the ancestral hall, where the tablets of the deceased 
fathers are placed. A reunion is held at least once a 
year, about Easter, which is the time for worshipping 
the tombs, when among other things roast pork is 
divided among the members as a recognition of their 
standing. The threat to deprive a man of his piece 
of pork means that he will be expelled from the clan. 
At this time arrangements are made for repairing the 
graves and offering the annual sacrifices at the tombs. 
In connection with the ancestral hall, there is usually 
a fund for the establishment of schools, and also for 
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the assistance of students, and when a man has taken 
a literary degree he receives a regular pension, which 
is increased as he rises higher in his course of literary 
honour. 

" As the branches, of the family increase, a distinc- 
tion naturally grows up ; some become poor, others 
prosper, and usually the control of affairs falls into 
the hands of the prosperous. A portion of the fam- 
ily are always farmers, and till the ancestral estates ; 
some go into business ; but it is the desire of every 
separate family of the clan, however poor, to educate 
at least one son, who, though he may not take a 
degree, or become an official, may at least become a 
teacher and the man of letters for the house. Whole 
villages, however, are met with where not one in a 
hundred can write or read intelligently. Chinese 
family life is not such as to promote domestic coni- 
, fort or improve the social side of men. ' 

MAKRIAGE. 

" In the matter of betrothal and marriage, the 
parents decide and make all arrangements, often 
without the knowledge of the persons most inti- 
mately concerned, and it not unfrequently happens 
that the youthful couple never see each other's faces 
until the day on which their marriage is consum- 
mated. If by any chance they had been previously 
acquainted, the rules of propriety would require that 
after the betrothal they should strictly abstain from 
the sight of one another ; and if this can be accom- 
plished in no other way, one or the other is sent 
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away on a visit to friends or to school, until the time 
for marriage comes. I have known young girls in 
the boarding-school whose friends have sent for them 
ostensibly to make a short visit to their homes, but 
who, on their arrival, found to their consternation 
that they were to be married — this being the first 
hint they had received of so important a matter. 

"After marriage the wife becomes an inmate of the 
husband's family, subject to his mother, to whom she 
becomes almost a slave in the service required ; and if 
her mother-in-law be exacting her life is anything but 
a happy or an easy one. On first repairing to her 
husband's house she unites with him in worshipping 
the tablets of his ancestors. This seems to seal her 
as a member of his family, and in the event of his 
death she is not free to return to her own family, but 
remains under the control of his parents, or, if they 
be dead, of his uncles or elder brothers. The men 
have practically no mothers-in-lav/, marriage not 
bringing them into very close relations to their brides' 
families. Persons of the same surname are not per- 
mitted to marry, even though separated by forty 
generations. 

"The practice of polygamy prevails among those 
who can afibrd it, but the first wife holds a position 
far above any of the subsequent ones. Among the 
poorer classes many of these restrictions are necessarily 
removed. Their houses often contain but one or two 
rooms, but the separation of the .sexes is as rigidly 
maintained as circumstances will permit. When a 
man receives calls from his most intimate friends, his 
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wife and daughters never appear ; they may be behind 
the curtains listening, but remain invisible. When a 
gentleman invites his friends to dine with him, he 
hires a room in some eating house, or engages a boat 
on the river, where the feast is spread ; but such a 
thing as a party where ladies and gentlemen sit down 
together would shock their senses of propriety beyond 
recovery. Their absurdly strict and stilted rules of 
propriety breed an artificial prudery, deprive men of 
what they most need — the refining influence of good 
female society — and promote the very thing they are 
supposed to prevent. The whole system is based upon 
a low, unworthy estimate of woman. 

"A man has almost absolute control over his family, 
and may under necessity sell any member of it. It 
sometimes happens that a man in debt will mortgage 
himself and his posterity for several generations to 
his creditors. The most common form of domestic 
slavery is that in which young girls are purchased as 
servants in families." 

THE OPIUM VICE. 

The vice of opium smoking has become an immense 
obstacle to the welfare of China, and a great hindrance 
to the progress of the Gospel. Opium is now used in 
some of the mandarins' offices and the dwellings of 
the rich ; the middle and lower classes resort to the 
saloons, or rather " dens," as they afe very appro- 
priately called. It is now in some parts the fashion- 
able way of " treating " and showing hospitality, 
though it is the producer of an immensely greater 
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amount of misery, crime, sickness and death than the 
native liquors are. Each year myriads of Chinese die 
the opium smoker's fearful death, millions are living 
the opium smoker's wretched life, and the greatest 
possible obstacle is raised to Christian missions. 

Some maintain that opium smoking is no worse 
than gin and whiskey drinking. Burmah, Arracan 
and China, which permit the use of ardent spirits, 
forbid, under the heaviest penalties, opium smoking. 
Japan, also, rigorously excludes opium from articles 
of import and of home production. The.se Orientals 
know, what all competent authorities assert, that the 
opium vice is sinister beyond all drinking or other 
tyrant habits, in its fascination at the beginning, and 
in its intense nece.ssity when it is once adopted. 

" It differs from drinking habits," says Dr. Graves, 
of Canton, " in the insidiousness of its approach and 
the difficulty of escaping its clutches." 

M. Carne writes in the Revue des Deux Mondes : " I 
do not believe that there ever has been a more terrible 
scourge in the world than opium. The alcohol em- 
ployed by Europeans to destroy savages, the plague 
that ravages a country, cannot be compared to opium." 

Donald Matheson, Esq., partner in an extensive mer- 
cantile firm in China, says : " Opium is twice as seduc- 
ing as alcohol. Of those who take it, scarce one in one 
hundred escapes. The only comparison which can be 
made is between opium smoking and drunkenness." 

Every time the opium smoker indulges, from his 
first smoke to his last, it is for the express purpose of 
producing an immediate stupor, or partial insensibility 
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akin to drunkenness. At first it is a sort of beatific 
trance, and hence its fascination ; but after the vice 
has got a firm hold of its victim, " it lays aside its 
angel aspect, and enslaves, tortures, and destroys like 
a fiend." But though the wretched man now knows 
that every time he indulges, his dreams will be horrid 
and his imaginings wild and fearful, yet he cannot 
refrain from lessening the period between each in- 
dulgence without much physical toi'ment, while the 
craved-for dose must be increased to produce the de- 
sired effect. 

The vice of opium smoking has long since become 
a giant obstacle to the welfare and the prosperity of 
this people. Good men in China deplore the use of 
opium as a most extraordinary and most gigantic 
obstacle to the reception of the Gospel and the spread 
of it among the Chinese. The beneficent religion 
preached by men from western lands and this de- 
moralizing drug are placed by the vast majority of 
this people in the same catalogue, viz., articles intro- 
duced by foreigners. Missionaries," while denouncing 
the evils of opium smoking, and entreating the people 
not to indulge in the vice of using it, are very fre- 
quently met by the reply, " You foreigners bring it 
to sell, and now you exhort us not to use it. If you 
do not wish us to smoke it, why did you import it ? 
If you did not bring it to sell we could not buy it, 
and therefore should not use it." 

GAMBLING. 

The Chinese are inveterate gamblers. Gambling is 
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universal, and is carried on in infinitely varied forms. 
The children gamble as they go with their copper 
cash to buy sweetmeats, and will throw the dice to 




CHINESE SERVANT BEARING PIPE AND 
RICE BOWL WITH CHOPSTICKS. 

see whether they will pay three cash for a couple of 
su^ar ducks or a handful of peanuts, or get them for 
one. At every country fair the gambling booths are 
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crowded from morning till night, while whole streets 
in the cities are given up to such uses. Gambling is 
forbidden by law, but is connived at by the oiEcials 
for a pecuniary consideration, and is a fruitful source 
of revenue to the gentry in many places. 

With all their boasted morality the Chinese are 
very low in the scale of morals. It is not our pur- 
pose to descant upon their immoral practices further 
than to say that of them, in common with other pagan 
nations, the picture drawn in the first chapter of 
Romans is true in every detail. They have little re- 
gard for the truth ; falsehood is not only considered 
justifiable, but is in many cases commended. 

Taking the people as a whole, their fundamental 
qualities of industry, stability and readiness to sub- 
mit to authority contains the promise of cheering re- 
sults in the future, when enlightened ideas and the 
power of the Gospel shall transform them into active, 
aggressive Christian men. In their semi-civilized 
state they are no doubt more difficult to impress than 
people who are found without civilization, without 
education, or without a fixed government; but those 
very qualities which present a temporary obstacle to 
the wide acceptance of Christianity will in the future 
prove most powerful auxiliaries and secure its com- 
plete and permanent establishment. 

THE QUEUE. 

" The queue," says Mr. Chester Holcombe, " is not 
only the badge or mark of a Chinese ; it is the sign 
of Chinese manhood. In infancy and childhood the 
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head is either clean shaven and kept as smooth and 
shining as a billiard ball, or patches of hair are left to 
grow in circles helter-skelter upon its surface, and 
from each sticks up a little tuft of braid, as though 
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the blood, in its excess of vitality, was sending out 
the sprouts of half a dozen queues. 

" It is only when the boy reaches the age of thirteen 
or fourteen years that these ' baby queues ' are shaved 
off and he is formally invested with the sober queue 
of manhood. 
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" But the queue, although the badge of a Chinese 
man, is not Chinese. It is a foreign importation, and, 
compared with other things in China, is a modern and 
recent fashion. It is Tartar, or Mongolian, and was 
brought into the empire only about three hundred 
years ago by the present rulers, who themselves are 
foreigners. 

" Prior to that time the Chinese did not shave their 
head, but dressed the hair much as we do ours. But 
when the country was conquered by-its present rulers 
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a decree was issued that all good subjects of the new 
Emperor should shave the head and wear a queue. 
This immediately aroused an intense excitement and 
bitter opposition throughout the empire. To wear a 
queue was regarded as degrading and as a mark of 
slavery to a foreign tjTant. Mobs and riots occurred, 
and for a long time there was much trouble, and it 
seemed doubtful if the new fashion could be enforced. 
But the Tartar Emperor met the difficulty with that 
shrewdness and tact which has made his name his- 
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torical in China as the ablest and wisest of all her 
rulers, ancient or modern. He issued a further de- 
cree, in which he forbade persons convicted of serious 
crimes to wear the queue, and in which he required 
his ofEcers to cut off the queues of all such persons 
and not to allow them to shave their heads. Thus he 
made the queue a mark of respectability, and his new 
subjects were soon as anxious to adopt it as they had 
been determined in their opposition. To this day in 
China and among the Chinese a full head of hair and 
the absence of a queue is the badge of a criminal. 
This will explain to you the reason for the intense 
opposition among the Chinese in this country to any 
interference with their right to wear the queue, a right 
which they have defended in more than one instance 
in our courts of law. 

"The queue has now become an object of almost 
superstitious reverence among the Chinese. It is 
combed and dressed with the greatest care, enlarged 
and lengthened with horse-hair or silk, wound about 
the head at times, and covered to keep it from the 
dust. In fact it is generally treated as an object of 
dignity and honour. 

" The Chinese boy longs for it, as the American or 
English boy does for trousers with pockets in them. 
To pull it is an insult, and to cut it off is a grave 
crime severely punishable by law. 

"If ar person, in travelling on a dusty road, has 

done up his queue to keep it clean, and meets a friend, 

before recognizing or addressing him he must sweep 

it down from its coil on the top of his head, In a 
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similar manner no servant may be allowed to remain 
in the presence of his master or mistress with his 
queue coiled up. It is even regarded as the mark of 
a rowdy to wear it loose braided. The strands must 
be drawn tight and snug." 

NEW year's festival. 

Rev. E. J. Dukes gives the following description of 
the Chinese New Year's Festival : 

" The Chinese take fewer holidays than any nation 
under heaven. Except the festival of the New Year, 
none of the festivals can be described as particularly 
interesting or notable. The Chinese New Year falls, 
as a rule, in the middle of February. The Chinese 
observe it as a general ' cleaning-up ' time — 'all seem 
to have taken a pledge against their normal dirty 
habits, and to be striving earnestly for reform.' The 
New Year is the season when the Chinaman deems 
it his duty to ' make all comfortable with the gods.' 
Worship is then done in the ' gross ' for the whole 
year. Priests are engaged to pray for the pardon 
of sins, and to preside at the offering of sacrifices. 
Prayers are written out on red paper and pasted on 
the doors of houses. On New Year's morning the 
civil and military mandarins do homage before the 
shrine of the reigning Emperor. But New Year's Eve 
is observed much after the English fashion of keeping 
the fifth of November fifty years ago. A prodigious 
quantity of crackers is used, so large that afterwards 
the farmers come into the town to sweep up the refuse 
for manure. 
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"In respectable households, where the proprieties 
are honoured, the former half of the night is spent in 
preparation for the usual sacred ceremonies, and the 
latter half in the performance of them. The shrine 
of the family idols is decorated with vases containing 
the fragrant gourd called the Hand of Buddha, and 
flowers of hyacinth and narcissus. The air is heavy 
with the fragrance of incense made of sandal wood. 
Then from midnight to dawn various solemn services 
are performed, of which the following is the briefest 
possible summary : 

" First of all is the sacrifice to Heaven and Earth at 
about three a.m. A table is spread in front of the 
three- walled ' guest room,' or hall, in a spot open to 
the sky. Mock money, representing gold and silver 
coinage, is burned as an offering. The head of the 
family kneels in front of the table, holding in his right 
hand three sticks of incense. Knocking his head 
three times on the floor, he expresses his thanks to 
Heaven and Earth for past favours, and entreats a 
continuance of them. Towards daj'break the sacri- 
fice is ofifered to the idols of the house. On the table 
are rice, vegetables, fruit, tea, wine, candles, and in- 
cense as before, but in smaller quantities. The same 
ceremony is then performed before the tablets of de- 
ceased ancestors. 

" But the last of these heathen matins is the most 
curious of all, viz., prostration of the junior members 
of the family before their surviving parents and 
grandparents. The elders sit in turn to receive the 
devotion of their offspring. If both grandparents, or 
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both parents, are alive, they sit side by side, while 
the young or younger people prostrate themselves 
at their feet three times, and congratulate them on 
having survived to the beginning of another year. 

" The Chinese make a great point of paying their 
debts, so as to start fair within the new year ; and if 
any man is so unhappy as to be unable to pay all that 
he owes, he pays as much as he can, and his creditors 
are bound in honour and decency not to press him for 
the rest until the holiday season is over. 

" ' Kung-she ! Kung-she !' says every man to his 
friend, when he meets him on New Year's morning. 
His friend bows low, and repeats the words, 'Kung- 
she! Kung-she!' The meaning is, 'I congratulate 
you,' or, as we say, ' I wish you a happy New Year.' " 

Throughout the whole of the New Year's festivities 
idolatrous worship, either of spirits or of gods, is so 
intermixed with social customs as to make that season 
a very trying one to Chinese Christians. They are 
always unmercifully persecuted by their heathen 
friends when they refuse to take part in their idola- 
trous ceremonies. 

THE FEAST OF LANTERNS. 

Rev. J. S. Adams, of the China Inland Mission, thus 
describes the Feast of Lanterns, "which is celebrated 
at the first full moon of the new year : 

" It was a very dark, cloudy night. Every house 
and shop, with the exception of our own home, had 
three or four lanterns hanging in rows. Muffled in 
red silk or red paper, they cast a subdued light all 
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down the street, which was very pleasing, yet only 
seemed to make the darkness more intense. The 
sound of p;ongs and cymbals, drums, fifes and fiddles, 
and brass trumpets, announced the approach of the 
procession, which was an hour or more passing our 
house. The band of music came first, followed by 
two artillerymen, who fired huge crackers which 
startled the men and made the women and children 
scream. A party of little ragged boys trotted after 
the fireworks, each carrying a large square box of 
candles all blazing away, their light being hidden by 
folds of calico cut out in curious shapes, with holes 
for grotesque little figures to dance in — not unlike 
the ' shadow-shows ' we used to make in the nursery 
in youthful days. 

" An interval of silence succeeded, broken only by 
the whispering of the women, the men looking stolidly 
down the street for the appearance of the next part 
of the procession, and smoking away at their pipes. 
Soft music was soon heard, and several thin old gentle- 
men blowing flutes, and others scraping on fiddles, 
seconded by boys tapping gently on tambourines, put 
in an appearance in slow, solemn step. They preceded 
a long train of respectable citizens, each bearing a 
banner with his name upon it, who came on two by 
two. The "three lighted lanterns on the head of each 
banner, swinging twenty feet in the air, reflected light 
upon the gold characters pasted upon crimson silk- 
characters praising all sorts of false gods, too many to 
mention, for, like the devils spoken of in the Bible, 
their name is ' Legion.' One hundred of these banners 
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passed us with their tiny little bells tinkling as they 
went along. 

"Suddenly the darkness was illumined by the 
arrival of twelve little boys carrying lanterns, shaped 
like huge fish, curved in a way which made them look 
very natural. Some salmon preceded a number of 
dog-fish with large goggle eyes, and very comical 
movements of their flexible bodies. Candles burned 
inside each of the fish. 

"Another band of music headed a string of lads who 
each bore a green lantern shaped like a grasshopper, 
with candles shining through the green paper with 
a very fantastic light. They moved about very stead- 
ily, exhibiting far too much dignity for grasshoppers. 
Then came more big and little fishes, more music, 
crackers and banners, then a couple of lanterns like 
fighting-cocks, pecking and striking at each other in 
a most furious manner. This effect was caused by 
strings pulled from below by the men carrying the 
lanterns. 

" A tremendous explosion of cracjcers followed, and, 
surrounded by smoke and flame, a huge dragon made 
its appearance. Its head was made of wood, richly 
carved and gilded, and it was surrounded by a crest of 
about eighty coloured lanterns, in which red was the 
prevailing colour. This head, which reared up, was 
borne on a frame by about forty men. The body was 
in curves, and as it twisted and groaned, and curled 
hither and thither, it reminded one of that ' old ser- 
pent,' who has so long deceived this poor people. The 
long, coloured body, with its illuminated scales of red. 
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green and yellow, was one hundred and seventy feet 
long, and was carried by eighty-five coolies. No 
sooner had the dragon gone than a tremendous chat- 
tering began among the people : ' What a fine sight ! ' 
' How cleverly managed !' etc., etc., with other remarks 
which clearly indicated that the dragon was the main 
feature of the procession. 

" More fish — big and little, red, green, blue and yel- 
low — more crackers, music, shadow-shows, more ban- 
ners borne by all sorts of people. Then clanging 
cymbals, special honours in the way of fireworks, and, 
amid a cloud of incense, a big, gilded idol passed on, 
borne by coolies and attended by priests. Next came 
a miniature temple, with gardens all complete, lighted 
with wax tapers. A cry of delight rose from the 
people when a cluster of lanterns, ten feet high by 
fifteen feet round, made in imitation of a greatly 
prized flower, passed by. It was inexpressibly beauti- 
ful. The flower in nature is like a red dahlia, but as 
large as a small cabbage when cultivated. 

"Now came eight or ten mythical scenes taken 
from the history of China, in various ways attended 
by music. The ground-work of these set pieces was 
illuminated ; and in the midst of paper trees, moun- 
tains and rocks sat little boys and tiny girls proudly 
showing their grand dresses as emperors and empresses 
of the olden time. 

" These idol-processions, how they bind the hearts 
of the people to their false gods ! From infancy to 
the grave their joys and holidays are all in some way 
or other mixed up with idolatry. 'Sober merchants, 
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astute officials, intelligent scholars, kind-hearted ma- 
trons, winning girls, and bold, handsome lads — all 
with many features that draw out love, if with some 
which repel — are the slaves of these false teachings 
which are Satan's devices." 

KITE DAY IN CHINA. 

The ninth day of the ninth month, which comes in 
in October, is "Kite Day." Men and boys, of all 
ranks, sizes and ages, are seen with cords in their 
hands, pulling and jerking, or letting loose, all sorts 
of agile rice-paper monsters in the azure sky. The 
fun consists in making the kites fight, in entangling 
them, and cutting one another's strings by sudden 
jerks. Often the kite string has fine glass glued upon 
it to cut the cord of rival kites. 

If the weather is fine the air is full of kites, of all 
sizes and of many forms. Some are in the shape of 
spectacles ; others represent a kind of fish ; others are 
like an eel or some similar looking animal, being from 
ten to thirty feet long, and of proportionate size ; 
others are like various kinds of birds, or bugs, or 
butterflies, or quadrupeds. Some resemble men sail- 
ing through the air ; others are eight-sided, in imita- 
tion of the eight diagrams, invented by one of the 
earliest Chinese emperors. Almost all of those which 
represent animals are gaudily painted. The most 
common and simple ones are usually adorned with 
the head of the tiger or the dragon, or some idol, or 
some felicitous character, painted in bright colours. 

A foreign resident or transient visitor passing along 
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the str?eefc about this period often sees, at a distance 
in the air, what seems to be an immense bird, and he 
is filled with surprise and joy at having so near a 
view of the unusual phenomenon, until he is reminded, 
by its nearly stationary position and mechanical move- 
ments, that it is nothing but a paper kite. At other 
times he notices a group of large hawks, apparently 
hovering around a common centre, and finally remem- 
bers of having heard of the skill of the Chinese in 
elevating five or more paper hawks into the air, and 
of controlling them by one strong cord, to which each 
is attached by short and separate lines. And, again, 
he will behold with admiration, half a mile distant, 
an immense kite, consisting, as a whole, of a large 
number of smaller ones, made to resemble the diflferent 
blocks which constitute the game called " dominoes." 
From the two ends of each block extend a reed or 
rush four or five feet long. This presents a singularly 
pretty appearance. 

WOMAN IN CHINA. 

Mrs. J. G. Cockburn, of the Church of Scotland 
Mission at Ichang, China, writes as follows of the 
women of China : 

" The social life of China seems as if specially framed 
to prevent woman being a helpmeet for man. Up to 
the age of ten or twelve the daughters are allowed 
their freedom, and, where a tutor is employed in the 
family, are usually taught along with their brothers. 
Just at the time when their minds are developing and 
they ought to be receiving those lessons that would 
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fit them for being wives and mothers, they are closely- 
shut up, and, if they are taught anything at all, it is 
to look upon themselves as fitted to be nothing but 
toys or slaves. The daughter-in-law is the most op- 
pressed in the household. She is often not loved and 
respected by her husband, and she is tyrannized over 
by her husband's mother. At present she is a menial, 
and her only hope is in the distant future when she 
may rule as a mother-in-law in a family of her own. 
No wonder so many of this class endeavour to end 
their miseries by eating opium, of which we have in- 
stances constantly recurring. 

" Girls of the better classes are not expected to go 
beyond the doorway after they are ten years old. 
One lady is held up as a model because she never 
even went near a window to look out. The amuse- 
ments of the wealthier women consist chiefly of smok- 
ing, gossiping, card-playing and fancy work, while 
some few use musical instruments. They make occa- 
sional visits to female relatives. Perhaps an after- 
noon jaunt is allowed once in a great while to some 
pleasure garden. Of course they cannot walk thither 
with their deformed and weakened feet; they must 
ride in the palanquin, which has the merit of screen- 
ing them from sight. 

" The most deeply seated sentiments and beliefs of a 
people are wont to become crystallized in its proverbs 
and aphorisms ; and many of those in vogue here give 
me a truer conception of the real status of the Chinese 
sisterhood than a whole treatise on the subject could 
do. The following is one of them : ' Husbands are as 
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heaven to their wives; wives are as slaves to their 
husbands.' Others run thus : 'A woman's sole duty 
is to attend to the furnishing of her table.' 'A girl is 
worth only one-tenth as much as a boy.' These, and 
similar adages, are but echoes from the teachings of 
the ' great and holy sage,' whose precepts are said to 
be the glory of ancient and modern times. ' Man/ he 
says, ' is the representative of heaven, and is supreme 
above all things. Woman can determine nothing of 
herself, and is subject to the three obediences : when 
young, she must obey her father and her elder brother ; 
when married, she must obey her husband ; when her 
husband is dead she must obey her eldest son. No 
orders must issue from the women's apartments. A 
woman may take no step on her own motion, and 
come to no conclusion on her own deliberation. Be- 
yond the threshold of her own apartments she should 
not be known for evil or for good.' He also ordained 
that if a wife be disobedient to her husband's parents, 
or jealous, or too talkative, her husband is at liberty 
to divorce her. 

" The ' rites ' direct that a husband, on the death of 
his wife, should wear a white girdle for one year ; 
public opinion, however, permits him to lay aside his 
mourning badge at the expiration of a few days. The 
wife, however, at the death of her consort, is com- 
manded to wear full mourning three years, and after 
that time, even, must attire herself in no gay clothing. 
If, to these tokens of inconsolable grief, she add the 
meritorious act of committing suicide, out of regard 
to the memory of her spouse, she is applauded by the 
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multitude, and the emperor himself stoops to evince 
his approval of such praiseworthy conduct by order- 
ing a tablet to be erected to her memory in the temple 
devoted to such purposes." 

Miss Payson writes thus of woman in China : 
" The ignoble position in society which is decreed to 
woman in China has produced a corresponding de- 
moralizing effect upon her mental and moral nature, 
causing her to sink so low as not only to accept, pas- 
sively, the inferior social station allotted her, but to 
appear altogether satisfied with it. The minds of 
these heathen women seem almost destitute of ideas, 
and they are incapable of conversing upon any but 
the most frivolous subjects. The large majority of 
them are wholly uneducated, and the few who can 
read peruse nothing more instructive than silly, ficti- 
tious tales, as immoral as they are vapid. And it is 
to persons of this stamp, ignorant and narrow-minded, 
thoroughly deceitful, credulous and superstitious — in 
many cases, especially among the lower classes, de- 
praved and vicious — that, as mothers and nurses, the 
early years of child life in China are wholly entrusted." 

A WEDDING IN CHINA. 

" A wedding in China, as in other countries," writes 
Rev. J. W. Lambuth, D.D., "is an occasion of joy 
and festivity, and, as one took place next door to our 
house soon after our arrival in China, we had a cfood 
opportunity to see and hear all that was said and done. 

" The bride was brought at candle-light in the bridal 
chair — a large, beautifully embroidered sedan chair— 
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borne by four well-dressed bearers. The chair was 
preceded by men and boys bearing flags and lighted 
lanterns, although it was still light. Following the 
chair was a band of musicians composed mostly of 
boys — all gaily dressed and full of fun. Then came 
attendants and several porters carrying bedding and 
household furniture enough to set up housekeeping. 
This was all provided by the bridegroom a month or 
two before the happy occasion. 

" We could not see the bride, as she was shut up in 
the closed sedan chair ; and even after her arrival at 
the house of the bridegroom we could not at first see 
her face, as she was closely veiled. Just at candle-light 
a large number of guests had assembled, with their wed- 
ding garments on, to join in the festivities, when the 
sound of fire-crackers and music announced the ap- 
proach of the bride, and many voices exclaimed, ' The 
bride is coming ! the bride is coming !' 

" When the chair was put down near the door there 
was another explosion of fire-crackers and the sound 
of music. A lot of gilt paper is burned near the door 
and a small quantity of rice is sprinkled near by the 
entrance, as emblematic of prosperity. The bride- 
groom and bride never see each other's faces until the 
day of their marriage, or, at least, they are supposed 
not to have met. In many cases they do meet. There 
is no courting done in China by the young men, as 
the parents generally manage such things for them 
by a ' go-between,' or ' middle-man.' 

" On the occasion of which I am writing the bride 
reached the house of her husband weeping, for she 
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had left her mother and the home of her youth to go 
among strangers, and her mother could not go with 
her. She was going to be the slave of her mother-in- 
law, and hence she leaves her mother's house full of 
sadness. It is not an occasion of joy to the bride — at 
least in many instances. It is the custom to weep, 
and she must do so. 

" The bride was dressed in a rich costume, and an 
elegant head-dress of several pounds' weight projected 
over her face, with innumerable glittering, silvery 
beads hanging down over the veil which covered her 
face. She was conducted to the reception-room, which 
is also the ' ancestral hall ' of the family, where all the 
guests were assembled to see the happy pair made 
one. At one end of the room was a square table, on 
which was burning red wax candles and incense in 
front of a picture of the bridegroom's ancestors. It is 
here the bridegroom receives his bride; sometimes 
with a simple bow, and in some instances not the 
slightest notice is taken of her presence. 

" When the master of ceremonies calls, ' Prostrate 
yourselves,' they both bow three times to the picture 
on the wall. Then the ' go-between,' as the Chinese 
call him, takes two pieces of narrow, thin silk pre- 
pared for the occasion — one green, the other red — 
and each about a yard in length, and tying the two 
together, puts the green silk into the bridegroom's 
right hand and the red into the bride's right hand. 
Then they kneel and bow three times to each other. 
The bridegroom then follows the bride, who is being 
led into £(,nother room accorapanied by all the guests, 
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where he, or some one for him, removes the veil, and 
for the first time in his life he looks upon the face of 
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his bride. Sometimes one of the lady guests, with a 
long stick, removes the veil from the bride's face, 
and then come the free remarks of all present as to 
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whether she is pretty or ugly. If she is ugly, how 
they pity the poor bridegroom, while he looks on with 
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seeming indifference, and often gets up and retires, or 
rushes from the room in great disappointment or in 
disgust. 
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" On some occasions two cups of wine tied together 
are produced and handed to each of them. When 
each has taken a sup the cups are exchanged and 
they again take a sip, and during the whole time not 
a word is spoken by them. 

"After this the bride is led out to pay her respects 
to all the guests, who are expected to examine her 
fine clothes, and especially her tiny feet. All are 
allowed to make just such remarks as they choose 
about her beauty or want of it in as plain language 
as the Chinese can use on such occasions. 

"After the bride meets all the guests and makes 
her bow or motion of the hand to them, she is then 
led out in search of the mother-in-law to pay her 
respects. Very often the mother-in-law pays but 
little attention to the bride and manifests but little 
interest in the arrival of her daughter-in-law, and 
often never gives a kind word of welcome to her. No 
matter how gay and happy all those who are present 
may be, the bride must not manifest any joy or de- 
light, for that would be a violation of all propriety 
and custom. She stands in the midst of her gay 
visitors like a statue, and walks about only as she is 
directed by her female attendant." 

The Chinese can do nothing without a great noise 
and without great display of pomp, banners and bright 
colours ; and their music is the most discordant thing 
you ever heard. You cannot tell much difference be- 
tween our illustrative picture and that of a funeral 
procession, except thai, instead of the sedan chair, in 
the cut on pages 100 and 101, there is the funeral bier. 
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Thefe are the same gongs and trumpets and clang of 
cymbals, the same display o£ ceremonial umbrellas, 
gigantic fans, huge lanterns, and banners with bril- 
liant inscriptions, the same stolid and immobile ex- 
pressions on the countenances. But alas, they are 
without the knowledge of the blessed Presence who 
sanctified the marriage of Cana in Galilee, and who 
turned into joy the funerals at Nain and Bethany. 

EDUCATION IN CHINA. 

The Chinese are often said to be well educated. 
This is true of only a small part of the people, and 
even those who spend years in the schools give most 
of their time to commit to memory long passages from 
their classics. Even the best educated know little 
about the world. On a Chinese map of the world, one 
that was recently bought there, the eighteen provinces 
of the empire are put down, but all other countries 
are marked simply by spots. The world is repre- 
sented as resting on a buffalo, and earthquakes are 
supposed to be caused by the motion of the beast as 
he shifts his position. 

Concerning the educational system Eev. Dr. Doo- 
little, of the American Board, writes : 

" There are numerous primary schools in China 
supported by the people of a neighborhood. There 
are no school-houses, schools being commonly held in 
a spare hall or room belonging to a private family, or 
in a part of the village temple. There is no village 
tax nor any aid from Government received for the 
support of schools. Each parent must pay the teacher 
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for the instruction of his children. Besides these 
there are private or family schools, the pupils being 
few and select, belonging to rich families. 

" Girls are seldom sent to school or taught to read 
at home. Education is not regarded as fitting them to 
fill in a better manner the stations they are expected 
to occupy. Pupils do not study, in school, books on 
mathematics and the natural sciences, but the writings 
of Confucius and Mencius. These they are required 
to commit to memory, and recite with their backs to- 
wards the book. This is called ' backing the book.' 
They are not taught in classes, but each studies the 
book he pleases, taking a longer or shorter lesson 
according to his ability. They all study out loud, 
oftentimes screaming at the tops of their voices. They 
first learn the sounds of the characters, so as to recite 
them memoriter. After years of study they acquire 
an insight into their meaning and use. They com- 
mence to write when they begin going to school, 
tracing the patterns given them as characters on 
paper by means of a hair pencil and China ink. It 
requires an immense amount of practice to write the 
language correctly and rapidly. 

"The Chinese boy comes out of school knowing 
nothing of any of the sciences ; nothing of geography, 
except that heaven is round and earth square, with 
China in the centre ; nothing of astronomy, except 
that a comet is a sure forerunner of calamity, and 
that an eclipse is caused by an attempt made by a dog 
to eat up the sun or moon ; nothing of other nations 
beyond a vague idea that there are hordes of wander- 
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ing, uncivilized vagabonds across the seas, who live 
in wretchedness and barbarism, unblessed by the light 
and glory of China, and spared in pity by the Emperor ; 
and nothing of religion beyond a tissue of the most 
absurd and childish superstitions. 

"Before any man is allowed t» take office under, 
the Chinese government, he is obliged to pass certain 
examinations in the books which are taught in the 
schools, and on some other subjects. If he does not 
succeed at one examination, he may try again and 
again, and it is no uncommon sight to see quite old 
men coming up for examination side by side with 
boys and young men fresh from college. 

" When a man has passed the examination, he has 
a right to wear a particular kind of button on the top 
of his cap, and by this button he is known to every 
one who sees him as a scholar or learned man." 

LITERARY EXAMINATIONS. 

The following account of these famous examina- 
tions is abridged from the account given by Rev. Dr. 
Doolittle : 

The provincial examination pavilion, where the 
graduates of the first degree who desire to compete 
for the second degree assemble once in every three 
years, is surrounded by a wall, having back doors or 
gates, and two very large and high doors on the south 
side. In the centre, running from north to south, is 
a wide paved passage. On the two sides of this pas- 
sage there are, in the aggregate, nearly ten thousand 
apartments, or rather cells, for the accommodation of 
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the competitors. These are arranged in rows in a 
straight line extending back to the walls, and covered 
with a tiled roof. Each cell is a little higher than a 
man's head, three feet wide, having no door and no 
window. An alley about three or four feet wide ex- 
tends along in front of the row of apartments. The 
cells are open to the alley from top to bottom, letting 
in wind and rain in stormy weather as well as light 
and air. The furniture of each cell consists simply 
of three or four pieces of wide boards which make a 
seat and a table, on which he may curl up and sleep. 
Such are the miserable quarters where the educated 
talent of the province is expected to congregate and 
spend several days. The most wealthy as well as the 
poorest in the province, the man of seventy and the 
stripling of twenty years, must occupy one of them 
while competing for the second degree. 

Around the premises there are two walls, distant 
from each other about twenty feet. During the ex- 
amination of candidates this, space is patrolled night 
and day by a large number of soldiers, in order to 
prevent any communication between the competitors 
inside and their friends outside. 

The competitor takes in with him the rice and coal 
to cook it, meats, or whatever condiments he pleases, 
cakes, candles, bedding, etc., to use for two or three 
days during the first session of the examination. Not 
a single line of printed or written matter is he allowed 
to carry in, lest it should be used as a help in the 
preparation of his tasks. 

The number of candidates is usually from six to 
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eight thousand, who, together with the three or four 
thousand other men necessarily employed, make up 
the aggregate of the occupants of the two premises to 
some ten or twelve thousand men — enough to consti- 
tute a formidable army or a respectable city. The 
great outside doors of the premises occupied by the 
officers, as well as the doors of the premises occupied 
by the students, are shut, locked, and sealed up in a 
very formal manner as soon as all who are to take 
any part in the examination exercises have entered. 
Both egress and ingress at these doors are equally 
forbidden. 

When the doors have been shut for the last time, 
four themes for the essays and the poem are given 
out, and the students know for the first time what 
are the subjects on which they are to try their talent 
at composition. After the candidates have spent two 
days in the examining hall, the doors are unlocked 
and the seals of the e'isays are broken under a salute 
of three cannon, the beating of drums, and the play- 
ing of instrumental music, all designed to honour 
those who come out. 

A list of the successful candidates is made out and 
posted on a tower forty or fifty feet from the ground 
for the inspection of the public. 

It often occurs that during the examinations some 
persons are taken suddenly ill, and die before the 
doors are allowed to be opened. In such a case it is 
contrary to law and custom for the body of the de- 
ceased to be carried out of the arena through the 
gates. It must be passed over the wall 
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The successful competitor must worship "heaven 
and earth," as an indication of his thanks for the 
honour put upon his family. Afterwards he must, 
for a similar reason, worship the ancestral tablets of 
his family. 

When a graduate of the first degree has kept up 
his regular attendance at the examinations for the 
second until he has arrived at about the age of eighty 
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years without being able to attain the much-coveted 
literary rank, as sometimes occurs, the Emperor pre- 
sents the aged scholar with the title of Kujin, in 
honour of his long literary struggles. 

One of the methods invented by the Chinese by 
which they fancy they perform acts of merit is that 
of engraving and distributing books and tracts ad- 
monishing the age. A vast amount of this work is 
done every year, principally by literary men and 
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candidates for promotion in literary rank, or by men 
connected with the administration of the affairs of 
large temples. The object in view is not a benevo- 
lent one, prompted by the desire to do ^ood to others, 
but a selfish and personal one, terminating in the 
donor and his family. As a sample of the sentiments 
of these moral books, designed to admonish the age, a 
liberal translation of these good words is given : 

Twelve Sentences of Good Words. 

1. You should not destroy your parents. 

2. You should not quarrel with your brothers. 

3. You should not indulge in depraved and bad acts. 

4. You should not utter injurious words. 

5. You should not drown female infants. 

6. You should not wound the conscience. 

7. You should not obtain money by false pretences. 

8. You should not beat down articles below the 
proper price. 

9. You should not destroy animal life. 

10. You should not be remiss in doing good (i.e., 
meritorious) works. 

11. You should not throw down on the ground ker- 
nels of rice or any lettered paper. 

12. You should not eat the flesh of the dog, nor beef. 
It is worthy of specification that these examples 

are all negative — telling what should not be done. 
They do not positively include any virtue — only by 
inference. While some of the sentiments are highly 
important, how trivial, as well as false, are others of 
these " good words " so lauded and so much admired, 
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Missionaries universally regard the distribution of 
these books and tracts briefly described above, and 
the respect professedly paid to their sentiments, as 
great obstacles to the reception of the gospel. The 
Chinese usually apply the same term to them and to 
the books and tracts circulated by missionaries from 
abroad — " volumes which admonish or exhort the age." 

Among the national characteristics of the people is 
the respect shown to paper on which Chinese charac- 
ters have been written, printed or stamped. Small 
baskets, holding about a peck, are found everywhere, 
hung up by the wayside, on houses and shops, de- 
signed to hold any lettered waste paper which the 
people in the vicinity happen to have. 

A society, called " Lettered Paper Society," having 
from eight or ten to a hundred or more members, 
exists quite numerously, the object of which is to 
secure the Chinese characters from irreverent use. 
Generally each society erects a furnace in which to 
burn to ashes the waste paper its agents may collect. 
The ashes of this paper are carefully put into earthen 
vessels and kept until a large quantity is collected. 
They are then transferred into baskets, and carried in 
procession, attended by the members of the society in 
their best apparel, through the principal streets of the 
city or suburbs, to the banks of the river, where they 
are either poured out into the water and allowed to 
float down into the ocean, or placed in a boat and 
taken several miles down the river, or, as some say, 
near its mouth, before they are emptied into the 
stream. A band of musicians is hired to accompany 
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the procession, who play on their instruments as they 
pass along the streets. 

He who goes about and collects, washes and burns 
lettered paper, has five thousand merits, adds twelve 
years to his life, will become honoured and wealthy, 
and his children and grandchildren will be virtuous 
and filial. 

There are also miscellaneous works of charity and 
merit, as the following : — Hot and medicated tea for 
travellers ; eolEns for poor families ; wadded garments 
for the needy in winter ; refraining from doing or 
saying anything to prevent a contemplated betrothal ; 
a lantern suspended in the street at night ; repairing 
bridges and roads ; in case of a calamity or famine, to 
distribute rice, porridge and cakes to the destitute; 
or to give rice to widows and orphans. The gentry 
and the rich at times sell rice at less than market 
price to the poor. 

The following are specimens of terse Chinese prov- 
erbs : — He that has wealth and wine has many friends. 
An upright heart does not fear demons. Seeing an 
opportunity to make money, one should think of 
righteousness. A covetous heart is never satisfied. 
To have a bad child is not as bad as to have none. He 
who does according to heaven will be preserved ; he 
who opposes heaven will perish. According to heaven 
and according to fate, not according to man. The doc- 
trines of heaven are not selfish. True doctrine cannot 
injure the true scholar. Of ten thousand evils lewd- 
ness is the head. Of one hundred virtues filial piety 
is the first. 
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The common speech of the people is often exceed- 
ingly vile. "Their throat is an open sepulchre; the 
poison of asps is under their lips; whose mouth is 
full of cursing and bitterness." It is one of the most 
common occurrences in the public streets for two or 
more Chinese, or parties of Chinese, to bandy back 
and forth the most vulgar language, and utter the 
most dreadful curses on each other. The Chinese 
have a saying that their " mouths are exceedingly 
filthy," and no one who has acquired their dialect 
can have the least doubt of its truth. They have 
another saying that the " heart of woman is superla- 
tively poisonous," meaning that the language uttered 
by females when cursing one another is more virulent 
and Blthy than that used by men. 

MEDICINE. 

A lady who has been a medical missionary in China 
gives the following account of the native doctors : 

"A Chinese doctor does not study and go through 
a course as we do. Any man becomes a physician 
when he pleases. An ordinary man, if he can cure 
any particular disease, hangs out his shingle, declares 
himself, and starts out to kill or cure. They pre- 
tend to discover all forms of disease by the pulse, of 
which they discriminate thirty-two varieties. For in 
stance, they claim that a certain kind of pulse indi- 
cates disease of the liver, and another kind affection 
of the heart ; but they have no idea of the internal 
organs, and no knowledge of anatomy whatever. 
They have not the slightest conception where the 
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spleen or smaller organs are, and of course their treat- 
ment is quackery. 

" One of their greatest remedies is to pinch the 
patient violently. One often sees patients, recovering 
from attacks, covered all over with purple marks 
where they have been pinched until nearly dead with 
pain. Another very common treatment practised is 
to cauterize. I have seen bodies with the skin fear- 
fully burned by the doctors in trying to cure them of 
fits. There is no system. Each physician gives his 
patient anything which his fancy may dictate. The 
medicine, strange to say, is changed to suit the patient, 
the doctors seeming to think that costly medicine 
must perform a cure, and the costlier it is the quicker 
the cure. The richer the patient the more he has to 
pay for his medicine, and we have even seen solutions 
of gold and silver given. 

"They have great faith in the virtues of the fossil 
bones of tigers, petrified crabs, pearls and deers' horns ; 
while powdered' dragons' teeth often figure among the 
ingredients of a mixture. They have no idea of the 
true nature of disease, and it is by no means uncom- 
mon to hear a native physician gravely ascribe an 
epidemic or a single case of disease to a disturbance 
of the equilibrium between the yam and the yueng, 
the universally prevalent male and female powers of 
nature. The influence of the planets, of evil spirits, 
and of spiteful men are all, in the opinion of Chinese 
physicians, potent causes of physical maladies. But 
it is in cases where surgical skill and knowledge is 
demanded that the Chinese praotitiouer most miser- 
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ably breaks down. He has no idea of the method of 
controlling bleeding, so dare not use the knife even 
to remove a tumor. It follows that all cases in which 
surgical skill can do so much to save life or relieve 
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pain, must be maltreated or run their course to the 
death of the patient." 

CHINESE PUNISHMEiNTS. 

Large benevolence and kindness to both men and 
animals have been claimed for the Chinese as the 
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result of their religions ; but the cruel and inhuman 
character of Chinese punishments by law show the 
absolute failure of all these religions combined to 

o 

master the barbarous element of heathenism. In 
Dr. S. Wells Williams' "Middle Kingdom" the fol- 
lowing account is given of a Chinese court and pun- 
ishment : 

" When in Court the officer sits behind a desk upon 
which are placed writing materials ; his secretaries, 
clerks and interpreters being in waiting, and the lie- 
tors with their instruments of punishment and torture 
standing around. There are inscriptions hanging 
around the room, one of which exhorts him to be 
merciful. There is little pomp or show, either in the 
office or attendants, compared with our notions of 
what is usual in such matters among Asiatics. The 
former is a dirty, unswept, tawdry room, and the 
latter are beggarly and impertinent! Of course, there 
is no such thing as a jury, or a chief justice stating 
the case to associate judges to learn their opinion; 
nor is anything like an oath required of the wit- 
nesses." 

One way in which evidence is sought is by torture, 
a method once employed even in England. No wonder 
that people dread to come before the courts when they 
may be whipped even to death ; and no wonder when 
thus treated many confess crimes of which they are 
not guilty. 

The cangue, or wooden frame, which is seen in the 
picture placed around the neck of a prisoner, is often 
put upon debtors who cannot pay what they owe. It 
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is said to carry no disgrace with it, and that it causes 
little pain. Of this punishment Dr. Doolittle says : 

" The cangue is a square collar made of boards, and 
is locked upon the neck. It is usually three or four 
feet across, having a hole in the centre for the neck 
of the culprit. It prevents the wearer from reaching 
his mouth with his fingers. It is locked on during 
the daytime, and generally taken off during the night. 
The crime for which one is punished by wearing this 
wooden collar, and the time for which he is to wear 
it, are indicated on the upper or front side of it. 
The wearer is placed in the daytime by the wayside, 
usually in the vicinity of the spot where he committed 
his offence. In the evening he is taken away from 
the public street by the constable of the neighborhood, 
who is responsible for his safety. In the morning he 
is returned to his usual place of exposure in public, 
where he begs his living, unless his friends supply 
him with food. The legal time of wearing the cangue 
is from one to three months. 

" Immense suffering is frequently caused by the 
cruel use of the leather scourge and of the bamboo 
sticks. The lawful number of blows is oftentimes 
largely exceeded. The severity of the beating, how- 
ever, is not to be estimated by the number of blows 
inflicted, but by the amount of strength whieh the 
lictor puts forth. If bribed to beat lightly, he lays 
on accordingly, though he may appear to strike very 
heavily. This method is oftentimes employed to pro- 
duce or extort confession, as well as to inflict punish- 
ment." 
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Whipping a man through the streets as a public 
example to others is frequently practised upon per- 
sons detected in robbery, assault or some other minor 
offences. The man is manacled, and one policeman 
goes before him carrying a tablet, on which are writ- 
ten his name, crime and punishment, accompanied by 
another holding a gong. Other atrocious punish- 
ments are : compressing the ankles and squeezing the 
fingers, until crushed, between boards ; twisting the 
ears, kneeling on chains, striking the lips, putting the 
hands in stocks behind the back, or tying the hands 
to a bar under the knees and chaining the neck to a 
stone. 

MODES OF TRAVEL. 

Some very curious sights are seen on the carriage 
roads. The Chinaman is a being decidedly utilitarian 
in his ways of thinking and acting. He scorns ap- 
pearances, if he can by any means attain his end, 
which is to secure as large a measure of draught 
power with as little trouble to himself as may be. A 
bullock and a donkey in the shafts, or driven tandem ; 
a large horse and a small mule yoked together; or 
even, sometimes, a man or woman harnessed with an 
ass, are among the arrangements that astonish the 
traveller from the West. Wheelbarrows abound, and 
the labour of propulsion is assisted, if the weather be 
favourable, by the hoisting of a sail (see page 284), or, 
if not, by attaching a mule in front. Could the reader 
witness such a scene as this and keep his gravity ? — 
two pompous Chinese gentlemen, elegantly attired, 
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sitting on a barrow, thumping along the uneven road, 
their round cheeks trembling like a jelly, while two 
panting . and perspiring coolies endeavour to steady 
the handles of the machine, and a melancholy mule 
drags it along by means of a rope. A hundred such 
strange sights may be seen in a day. 

It is very strange that among an ancient people 
like the Chinese, who certainly have had time enough 
to make inventions, and who are notably skilful in 
copying any invention they see, there should be no 
carriaofes that one can travel in with comfort. Wher- 
ever it is possible to do so the natives travel in boats 
on rivers or canals ; but where they must go by land, 
sedan chairs, carried by men, or wheelbarrows, are 
used. The principal mode of travelling is by the 
sedan chair. These are used in all the cities where 
the streets are too narrow for other conveyances to 
pass. 

But some of the larger cities, especially Pekin, have 
queer-looking carts called chariots. They are not 
only rudely built, but they are very uncomfortable. 
They are entirely destitute of springs, and the pas- 
senger sits cross-legged on the bed of the cart, exactly 
above the axle, without any support for his back. 

In the picture of the " Beggars' Bridge," Pekin, page 
211, are shown some Chinese carts which are used 
about that city as hacks are used here. But they are 
without springs, and an Englishman says of them that 
"for discomfort they surpass every other conveyance 
of the kind to be found in any part of the world where 
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he has been." These are the carriages in which the 
missionaries do most of their touring. 

On this subject the Rev. T. M. Morris writes : 
" The Chinese or Pekin cart, while a very venerable 
and respectable institution, is, regarded as a mode of 
conveyance, neither commodious nor luxurious. It is 
a small, but very heavy and strong, tilted cart on two 
wheels ; the whole conveyance is built of very strong, 
tough wood, the wheels heavily tired with iron, and 
further protected on the outside with iron bosses ; the 
axle-tree is of large dimensions and great strength, 
and the axle projects on each side of the cart some 
six or seven inches. 

" The roads of China can only be characterized as 
bad and worse. I believe there are no good roads in 
China, except in the foreign settlements ; all the others 
I have seen are unutterably bad. The very bad roads 
are, I think, on the whole easier to travel on than 
those which are slightly better. On the very bad 
roads the mules are obliged to move slowly and cau- 
tiously ; the concussions are very violent as you are 
jolted into a hole or jerked out of one. As the mules 
make a rush at a bank, and then, without the slightest 
regard for your feelings, let you drop on the other 
side, you have your teeth nearly shaken out of your 
head and your breath put out of your body. But 
then you have this consolation, that an interval of 
perhaps a minute must elapse before another such 
concussion will occur. But if the road improves a 
little, the mules are inclined or persuaded to break 
into a gentle trot, and then every part of your un- 
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fortunate body is agitated by a constant and terrible 
vibration, and it is an occasion for both astonishment 
and gratitude that a complicated piece of mechanism 
like the human body can remain in going order after 
many hours of such treatment. 

" Our missionaries have seized the idea of the wheel- 
barrow, and have improved upon it, and the result is 
that they have, for fine weather, the most comfortable 
conveyance that I have seen in this country, and one 
which, with its single wheel, can travel where no 
two-wheeled conveyance could possibly go. 

" The barrow is a strong wooden framework about 
six feet long and four feet six inches broad, with two 
short shafts at each end, which the barrow-men hold. 
The wheel works in a kind of a slot in the middle, 
the upper part being boxed in. The wheel is a very 
strong one, three feet ten inches in diameter. In addi- 
tion to the barrow-men, who are strong and skilful — 
as they have need to be — there is harnessed to the 
barrow, for a long journey or a heavy load, a pony, 
donkey or mule. The animal is attached to the bar- 
row by rope traces, about four or five yards long, so 
that he is able to choose his way, and can get on a 
bank, or to the top of a steep rise, and thus help the 
barrow-men as otherwise he could not. These bar- 
rows will carry two passengers, one on either side ; or 
if only one, the bedding and baggage can be packed 
on the unoccupied side. The barrows used for the 
conveyance of merchandise are very strong but rough 
constructions, and immense loads are carried upon 
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them. On a long day's journey you will meet with 
hundreds of these barrows." 

BRIDGES AND RIVER POPULATION. 

China is intersected everywhere with a great num- 
ber of canals (some two thousand in number), and as 
there are numerous highways crossing these canals, a 
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great many bridges are required. Some of these take 
a peculiar hunchback form, as it is called — like the 
one shown in the cut on this page — to permit large- 
sized vessels to pass. The canal traffic is of enormous 
extent, and these water-ways of the empire contribute 
greatly to its wealth and prosperity. The Chinese 
are great sailors. Many families spend their lives in 
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boats, and their junks navigate with boldness all the 
eastern seas. These carry very large sails, whose 
bamboo ribs make them look like the huge wings of 
a bat, or some such uncanny creature. 

"The boat population of many places in China," 
writes Mrs. Dr. Baldwin, "is very large. People are 
born, live and die in boats, never knowing any other 
home. These are often kept very neatly, being scoured 
white with sand, and frequently ornamented with pot 
plants. I have often watched with interest little 
boys but just able to stand, holding the oar with the 
mother, and learning to keep time with her in rowing, 
while she looked on with all a mother's loving pride. 
Many of the boat population are Catholics, and the 
pictures of the Virgin Mary or St. Peter have replaced 
those of the Goddess of Mercy and Sailor Goddess. 
The transition seemed easy. 

" Heathenism always degrades woman. There is no 
exception to this rule, so far as I know, and therefore 
it is not surprising to find in heathen lands the heavy 
burdens resting upon woman's shoulders. I myself 
once saw a woman rowing a boat much like that in 
the picture on page 129., with a babe but four days 
old tied to her back, while her husband smoked hap- 
pily in the other end of the boat." 

ITINERANT TRADESMEN. 

China is the land of itinerant tradesmen. Barbers, 
blacksmiths, tinsmiths, and a host of other useful 
members of society have a fashion of packing their 
implements into surprisingly small space and taking 
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themselves off to interior towns, villages and farms, 
where, as may be nobody has visited them for a long 
while, their skill is in demand for days together. 

Perhaps none of these tradesmen are in greater 
demand than the barbers, of whom we have a repre- 
sentative in one of our cuts. Nowhere does fashion 
show more favour to this class of workmen than in 
China. From the time a baby boy is a month old his 
head may be said to be entirely in the hands of his 
barber. During babyhood, and until he arrives at the 
dignity of a queue, his head must be shaved, except 
the grotesque little patches of hair which are allowed 
to remain in the most unexpected places. After the 
queue is permitted to grow, the entire front of the 
head is kept smoothly shaven. 

Of course, a large staff of barbers is required to 
keep China's millions in " good form," and it is not an 
unusual sight to see a Chinaman calmly seated by the 
wayside or in the market-place quietly submitting to 
a vigorous head-dressing. 

These travelling " artists '' carry their equipments 
balanced over the shoulder on a long bamboo pole. 
On one end hang the small charcoal stove, water- 
boiler and wash-basin ; on the other end hangs a little 
seat which is a marvel of economy of space. Not 
only does it afford the customer a seat, but its little 
drawers furnish receptacles for money, razors, combs 
and false hair. If the barber happens to be a good 
story-teller, his chances for doing a thriving business 
are greatly increased, as the Chinese thirst for stories 
ia intense. This tiait is turned to good account hj 
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missionaries, who always find it easy to collect a crowd 
of hearers who listen — at least with the outward ear — 
to the story of the Gospel. See cut of barber, p. 135. 
The travelling restaurant is another of these itiner- 
ant trades. In the cut given on page 132 not only 
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may the restaurant but the proprietor and one of his 
customers, be seen. The man with the broad-briinmed 
hat is the restaurant keeper, the other is the customer, 
and in front of the two is the restaurant, or eating 
saloon. This last is not only table, dishes, cooking 
utensils and furnace, but contains also a supply of 
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provisions and fuel. It is a complete outfit, and is 
now seen in active operation. 

The round basket at the right is the provision store. 
Within the square box on the other side may be seen 
another similar basket. Above it is the furnace, on 
which the food is cooked. The pole between the two 
boxes or baskets is used for carrying them. 

These men go about the streets and travel from 
village to village, usually trying to be at the market 
towns on market days, doing what restaurant keepers 
do — provide people with meals. They are ready at 
almost any time to get up a good warm meal in a few 
minutes. 

The illustration on page 136 shows a fruit vender 
in one of the northern provinces. As will be seen, he 
is tolerably well equipped against the cold. 

EARLY MISSIONS IN CHINA. 

The vast empire of China early became the scene 
of missionary operations. It is indeed affirmed by 
tradition that the apostle Thomas preached Chris- 
tianity in China and built a church in Pekin. It is 
also said that the Syrian Christians, or Nestorians, 
had missions in China as early as 505. No legend or 
ruins of these churches, however, remain to bear wit- 
ness of their work. A stone tablet, however, of date 
781 A.D., still stands in the ancient capital of China, 
which records the establishment of the " illustrious 
religion " in that city. Nestorian churches are men- 
tioned by travellers as late as the fourteenth century ; 
but their extinction leads to the conclusion that, like 
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the church at Sardis, they were all dead while they 
had a name to live. 



ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 

The Roman Catholic Church began missionary work 
in China in 1292, when John De Monte Corvino 
reached Pekin. He laboured alone for eleven years, 
when Clement V. sent him seven assistants and made 
him archbishop. He translated the Psalms and New 
Testament into Mongolian, and it is reported that at 
his death he had "converted more than thirty thou- 
sand infidels." But at this distance of time it is im- 
possible to ascertain what these conversions really 
amounted to. Certain it is that after the expulsion 
of the Mongol rulers from China in 1369 nothing sur- 
vived of these numerous churches nor of their bishops. 

The next attempt was made by the celebrated 
Fran9ois Xavier in 1.552, but he died just after land- 
ing, and China remained until 1580 without a Chris- 
tian teacher. Then came Fathers Ricci and Ruggiero, 
Jesuit missionaries, who entered upon their work 
with much zeal. Ricci was disposed to gloss over the 
idolatry involved in the Chinese practice of ancestor 
worship by making some compromise, and the wor- 
ship of Confucius was tolerated as veneration due a 
great sage and legislator. 

For one hundred and fifty years the Jesuits flour- 
ished, but at length controversies between Jesuits, 
Franciscans and Dominicans about the name for God 
and about ancestral worship, with other causes, led to 
the expulsion of the Jesuits and prolonged persecu- 
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tion of the converts. Some of their foreign mission- 
aries remained, and others afterward secretly entered 
the country during a century and a half, till the treaty 
of 1842 opened China to them. 

"Catholic Missions" gives an account of the admis- 
sion of the Catholics, and attributes it to a clock : 

" When Father Ricci, S.J., attempted to enter the 
country he was at first refused admission, but on the 
viceroy hearing of the marvel of a clock which the 
' western devil ' had brought to Macao from Geneva, a 
junk was sent to conduct the mistsioner and his wonder 
up the river. The viceroy was so delighted with the 
time-piece that he at once allowed the Jesuits to occupy 
a place at Tchso-king-fou, to the east of Canton. 

" The death of his patron obliged the missioner to 
seek a fresh permission from the Emperor himself. 
Accordingly he proceeded to Pekin. But his fame as 
a mathematician, astronomer and student of Chinese 
literature had spread over China, and the pourtiers 
feared his influence on their sovereign. Admission 
to court was refused. 

"Fortunately the Emperor discovered about the 
clock, and astonished his court one day by crying out, 
' Where is the wonderful clock that a stranger was 
bringing to me?' Father Ricci was immediately 
searched for, and, with his clocks, was brought into 
the presence of the Emperor. 

" The efi"ect of them on the Emperor's mind was 
enchanting. He stood before them and clapped his 
hands just like a child. Three keepers were appointed 
to take charge of them, and when the roj^al mother 
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asked to see them, the cunning Emperor had the strik- 
ing part removed, so as she would not take a fancy to 
them. 

"After that the keepers were anxious for Father 
Ricci to stop in Pekin, because they were afraid the 
clQcks might get out of order, and if they were not 
able to mend them their sovereign might take the 
notion to chop oft' their heads." 

The Roman Catholics report that they have in 
China Proper 471 European missionaries and 483,403 
members, and in Manchuria, Mongolia and Thibet 143 
European missionaries and 33,382 members, a total of 
614 missionaries and 516,785 members. They have 
lately sufiered severely from persecution, especially 
in the Se-Chuen Province. 

PROTESTANT MISSIONS — ROBERT MORRISON. 

The first Protestant missionary to China was the 
Rev. Robert Morrison, of Scotland, who sailed from 
London to that country in January, 1807, as a repre- 
sentative of the London Missionary Society. It is 
perhaps scarce too much to say that he was the great- 
est benefactor of the four hundred millions of China 
that the teeming population of that vast Empire has 
ever known. He first, almost unaided, translated the 
Word of God into a vernacular more widely under- 
stood than any other in the world,* and opened the 
Gospel to more than one-third of the human race. 

* Although there are some two hundred different dialects spoken in 
China, yet the same written characters are understood in all; as the 
Arabic numerals, though called by different names, are understood by 
all the nations in Europe. 
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His labours were the foundation of all future evan- 
gelization, and upon this foundation all succeeding 
missionaries have had to build. The life record of 
this pioneer missionary is a conspicuous example of 
the great results which may be achieved by energy 
and patient devotion of character in humble depen- 
dence upon God. 

Like the apostolic Carey, Morrison has conferred 
dignity on a humble origin and on a youth of lowly 
toil. If not, like the former, a^^ shoemaker, he was the 
next thing to it — a maker of lasts. Though born in 
Northumberland (1782) he was of Scottish descent, 
and exhibited throughout his life much of the charac- 
teristic energy of his race. After scant schooling at 
Newcastle, he was apprenticed to his father at a very 
early age to learn the trade of last-making. Even 
when at work at his lowly trade, his Bible or Latin 
grammar was fastened before him, that he might 
feed the hunger of his soul for sacred and secular 
knowledge. 

Before he was out of his teens he was, amid such 
disadvantages, studying Hebrew, Greek and theology 
under the guidance of a Presbyterian minister of the 
town. He had early given his heart to God, and 
wished to devote his life to the Christian ministry. 
He devoted himself with energy to his studies. But 
though delighting in his books, there came to his soul 
with irresistible power the imploring wail of the 
perishing millions of mankind. He felt that he must 
become a missionary to heathen lands. 

The vast population of China was felt to present a 
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ripe harvest for the Gospel sickle. The difficulties, 
too, were great enough for the most heroic courage. 
Not only was the Chinese Empire closed against the 
'' outer barbarians," but so hostile was the Home Gov- 
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ernment to missionary effort that it was impossible to 
procure passage for a missionary in a British ship. 
He was therefore unable to take passage direct to S 
China, but had to sail to America and round Cape ^ 
Horn. 
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As Morrison was about to sail, the ship-owner, a 
somewhat skeptical man of business, said, "Now, Mr. 
Morrison, do you really expect that you will make an 
impression on the idolatry of the Chinese Empire ?" 
"No, sir," replied the missionary, in a voice of un- 
shaken contldenee, " I do not ; but I expect that God 
will." 

After nine months he reached Canton, September, 
1807. He found that his difficulties had but begun. 
To the perplexities of the language were added the 
jealousies and oppositions of the natives, of the British 
residents, and of the Portuguese Romish priests. But 
his faith rose above every obstacle. " China," he said, 
"may seem walled around against the admission of 
the Word of God ; but we have as good ground to 
believe that all its bulwarks shall fall as Joshua had 
respecting the walls of Jericho." 

In his willingness to become all things to all men 
that he might by all means save some, he adopted for 
a time the garb and customs of the Chinese. He 
shaved his beard and wore the national queue ; allowed 
his nails to grow long, and acquired the difficult art 
of eating with chopsticks. But finding that this ex- 
treme conformity did not conciliate the natives, he 
soon abandoned it and resumed his European garb. 
He devoted himself with enthusiasm to a mastery of 
the language, conversed constantly in it with the 
Chinese servants, and even employed it in his private 
prayers. Such energy would conquer any obstacles, 
and he soon became, like Carey at Calcutta, translator 
to the East India Company. 
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In consequence of the jealousies of the native 
authorities, Morrison was compelled to pursue his 
labours as student and translator with the utmost 
caution and privacy. " We get a glimpse," says his 
biographer, " of the prudent and indefatigable mis- 
sionary living in a cellar below the roadway, with a 
dim earthenware lamp lighted before him, and a folio 
volume of Matthew Henry's Commentary screening 
the flame both from the wind and from observation." 
In seven years the whole of the New Testament was 
translated, and the East India Company sent out a 
press and materials for printing the work. ■ The same 
year Dr. Morrison baptized his first convert, Tsae Ako, 
who had been his assistant in his work. The first- 
fruit of a glorious harvest of souls filled the mission- 
ary's heart with joy. 

In five years more the whole Bible was translated, 
and, by the aid of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, was published in twenty-one portly volumes — 
the result of about eighteen years of missionary toil. 

The East India Company's estimate of the value of 
his linguistic labours may be judged from the fact that 
it expended the sum of $75,000 in printing his Chinese 
Dictionary, a work which explains some forty thou- 
sand characters and which, next to the translation of 
the Scriptures, is the great work of the missionary's 
life. 

In 1824 Morrison revisited his native land, to 
find himself everywhere received with the greatest 
honours. He was presented to the Sovereign, to 
whom he gave a copy of the Chinese Scriptures. He 
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remained two years in England, " most of the time,' 
he says, " in stage-coaches and inns," diligently en- 
deavouring to enlist public sympathy in the work to 
which he had devoted his life — the evangelization of 
China. He then returned to his field of toil, " amid 
failing health and family afflictions and manifold dis- 
couragements," and by preaching, translating and 
printing, sought to set up Christ's kingdom in that 
land of dense, dark heathenism. As an illustration 
of the extent to which the press was then used may 
be mentioned the fact that in twenty-six years after 
his issue of the first portion of the Scriptures, no less 
than 751,7G3 copies of works, consisting of 8,000,000 
pages of tracts, hymn-books, catechisms, and of the 
Word of God, were printed and circulated in the 
Chinese and Malay languages. " Yet," he says, " these 
seemed not more in comparison to the vast extent of 
ground to be cultivated, than would be a handful of 
seed cast upon the mountains of Lebanon." 

At the comparatively early age of fifty-two he 
ceased from his labours, having laid the foundation 
of a greater work for the heathen world than prob- 
ably any other man since apostolic times. 

When Morrison entered China in 1807 he was alone 
— the only Protestant missionary among 400,000,000 
people, or about one-third the population of the earth. 
He lived to welcome Dutch, American and English 
missionaries to that vast field. 

Our Lord miraculously multiplied the loaves and 
fishes to feed the perishing multitude by the sea of 
Galilee; but we have no right to expect a miracle 
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to give the bread of life to the perishing millions of 
China, when the Churches of Christendom have both 
men and means to do the work, and when the doing 
of it would bring a reward of richest spiritual bless- 
ing to themselves. The money spent in intoxicating 
liquors and tobacco, to say nothing of the millions 
lavished in war and squandered in fashionable frivoli- 
ties, would give the Gospel to every creature of the 
globe before the close of the present century. 

" Only forty years ago," writes a Chinese mission- 
ary, "it was a crime for a foreigner to learn the 
Chinese language, a crime to teach it to a foreigner, a 
crime for a foreigner to print anything in it. No 
public preaching was tolerated. To address an indi- 
vidual or two, with fear and trembling, in an inner 
apartment, with the doors seoirely locked, is all that 
Dr. Morrison could do, and he retained his position 
only by acting as interpreter for the East India Com- 
pany. In 1842 five ports were opened to the for- 
eigners. In 18-58 nine more were opened. But the 
interior was hermetically sealed. Now the whole 
Empire is open, and the missionary may go to every 
province, city, town and hamlet in the land." 

"This," says another missionary, "in view of the 
history of the past, is a most thrilling appeal to Chris- 
tian lands to come and reap the wide harvests of God. 
Every province and city and home and heart is ac- 
cessible. What a tremendous duty rests on the young 
men of this decade now in our seminaries and colleges 
and academies ! What a solemn, what an inspiring, 
ca,U is this to us to see to it that men and means ^re 
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abundantly provided for this prodigious work ! Here 
are four hundred millions of souls sweeping on toward 
a Christless death and hopeless eternity with every 
setting sun, with every flying hour. Every genera- 
tion this mighty tide of human life is swallowed up 
in death's oblivion ; three hundred and thirty millions 
in thirty-three years, ten millions every year, eight 
hundred thousand every month, twenty-six thousand 
every day, a thousand every hour. The mind stands 
appalled at this ceaseless, fearful flow of human souls 
out beyond the reach of Christian faith and hope." 

Shall we not, with greater earnestness than ever, 
pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth labourers 
into His harvest ? Shall we not rise to the height of 
our privilege and obligation, and labour more zeal- 
ously, and give more liberally than ever we did, to 
hasten the time when, in a redeemed and regenerated 
world, the Saviour shall see of the travail of His soul 
and shall be satisfied ? 

The work of missions in China, from 1807 to 1842, 
was preparatory, and carried on chiefly from stations 
outside of the country, as any attempt to interfere 
with the religion of the people was considered a crime 
punishable by death. 

In August, 1842, a treaty was made between the 
Chinese and British Governments, by which Hong- 
Kong was ceded to Great Britain, and the ports of 
Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ning-po and Shanghai were 
opened, giving foreigners the privilege of residing 
there a,nd erecting churches. The Missionary Socie- 
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ties took advantage of this, and ere long had some 
missionaries in each city. 

MISSION METHODS. 

Dr. S. Wells Williams, late Secretary of the United 
States Legation, Pekin, writes thus of missionary 
methods in China : 

" Connected with the Mission was usually a hospital, 
where diseases and wounds were attended to by a 
trained physician as far as the means allowed; and 
the crowd of patients became also a company of audi- 
tors to hear the message of salvation. The first insti- 
tution of this kind was opened at Canton in 1835, by 
Dr. Peter Parker, and has since been imitated with 
uniform success at many other places. The Canton 
hospital has received nearly a million patients since 
it began, and, like the others, its operations have been 
aided by the donations of foreign residents in China. 

"Printing offices were also opened in three or four 
central stations, and four or five fonts of movable 
metallic types (each containing nearly eight thousand 
sorts), cut and cast, with which printing could be 
cheaply done. These types have also furnished the 
natives with facilities for issuing newspapers, thus 
incidentally starting one of the powerful agencies of 
their education. The printing offices and foundries at 
Shanghai, Hong-Kong, Canton, Foochow and Pekin 
have issued millions of copies of works upon religion, 
science, history and geography, besides many copies 
of the Bible in whole or in part, nearly all of which 
were written or translated by the missionaries. Their 
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quality, variety and suitableness vary g;reatly, of 
course, but all tend to one point — the explanation and 
enforcement of God's truth and works. 

" In addition to purely Chinese books, about three 
hundred others have been printed at these offices — 
dictionaries, vocabularies, phrase books, grammars, 
and numerous separate treatises of a more scientific 
character, besides periodic publications in the English 
as well as Chinese language. From all these sources 
the natives have learned more in thirty-five years 
about God and their fellowmen, and their duties to 
each, than they had previously learned since they 
were a people. 

" In schools and seminaries the labours of Protestant 
Missions have kept pace with the means at their com- 
mand. Through these schools and the public preach- 
ing the missionaries have aimed more directly to carry 
out Christ's command, ' Teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.' Calling 
in the aid of native converts to supplement their own 
teachings, it has been shown, as it was in apostolic 
times, that no agency can take the place of the living 
voice in arousing dull intellects, vivifying dead con- 
sciences, and leading men to the cross of Christ. In 
a country where common schools are within the reach 
and means of even the very poor, it is not necessary 
to spend time and money in extensive plans of educa- 
tion. The children of converts are, however, gathered 
under the care of the Church, and parents thereby 
taught their new resppnsibilities in training their off'- 
spring in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
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Chinese education does not include girls in ordinary 
cases ; and the energies of the ladies who have in re- 
cent years joined the missions are much directed to 
the training of girls. 

" The open door of the wayside chapel, where usually 
stands a foreign or native teacher to invite the passers- 
by to enter and hear the Word, is known in the neigh- 
bourhood or village as one of the common tokens of 
their presence. Curiosity, for a while, draws the resi- 
dents and strangers to fill the house. Out of the 
hundreds who hear little or much, with more or less 
comprehension of the truth, some f>,re led to inquire 
more, and their hearts become the honest ground 
where fruit grows up to eternal life. But everybody 
at first is aroused, and learns something of the for- 
eigner and his message. 

" It is difficult for a stranger to understand the utter 
ignorance of the great body of natives of everything 
pertaining to other lands ; but a few years' chapel 
preaching in a town has the result of removing much 
of this ignorance and prejudice. The Divine declara- 
tion, ' The entrance of Thy words giveth light ; it 
giveth understanding unto the simple,' is found to be 
constantly verified. The erection of large and expen- . 
sive churches at foreign expense has been usually 
discouraged by Protestants. Such is not the plan of 
the Roman missions. An imposing edifice for the 
ceremonies of their Church by its bishops and priests 
is erected, and thus becomes a centre to attract and 
hold their converts, around which they group their 
schools and seminaries, and provide retreats for their 
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missionaries. Some of these establishments have 
grown to large dimensions, and prepare hundreds of 
catechists and native clergymen." 

A NATIVE MINISTRY. 

The great work of evangelizing China must be car- 
ried on largely by the Chinese themselves. All the 
Churches in Christendom can scarcely hope to do more 
than furnish sufficient missionaries to plant the germs 
of the Gospel in diiferent parts of that vast empire, in 
the hope that God will raise up native missionaries to 
carry on the good work ; and this hope has not been 
disappointed. There have been several native mis- 
sionaries who have proved very eloquent and success- 
ful in preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ to their 
countrymen. The picture on the opposite page shows 
one of these standing in a doorway, and proclaiming to 
a group in the street the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
They seem to be very intelligent and docile hearers, 
and doubtless the seed thus sown in many places is 
followed with very blessed results. 

On the subject of a native ministry the Rev. Dr. 
Doolittle, for many years missionary to China, writes 
as follows : 

"The native helper has many advantages over the 
foreigners. He can move noiselessly among his coun- 
trymen without attracting notoriety or exciting curi- 
osity. He dresses as they dress, he eats as they eat, 
and there is nothing in his external appearance to 
prejudice them against him, or to arouse their cupidity. 

" The nece.ssary expenses of the native helper are 
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much less than those of the foreign missionary. The 
monthly stipend of the former varies from eight to 
twelve or fifteen dollars, which includes house-rent, 
his own hoard and clothing, and the support of a 
small family. On itinerating excursions into the 
country his expenses also are comparatively small, 
while his efficiency and usefulness are great. 

"The foreigner is liable to many and long interrup- 
tions in his labours because of disease or the effects of 
disease. The fact that he is not a native, and not 
accustomed from his infancy to the diet, the climate, 
etc., of China, militates against his activity and his 
usefulness. He cannot endure exposure to heats, 
damps and the climate changes as well as a native can 
who is habituated to the changes of temperature and 
the peculiarities of food and water in the section of 
the empire where he has lived all his life. 

" The missionary must spend much of his time in 
learning the language, spoken and written, and, at 
the best, even after many years of study, has an im- 
perfect, not to say inadequate, knowledge of it. The 
native helper speaks his mother tongue. While both 
are in a certain sense always learners of the local 
dialect and the written language, the missionary can 
seldom hope to compete with an able and educated 
native helper in the fluency, vigour and aptness with 
which he uses the Chinese language, either by the 
voice or the pen. 

" The missionary may never expect to acquire such a 
perfect and useful knowledge of the superstitions and 
idolatries prevalent in China as the native Christian 
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possesses. The latter has been trained to the practice 
of the strangest and most sinful customs. Until his 
conversion to Christianity he has been all his life 
influenced by superstitious notions, and frequently 
engaged in idolatrous rites. After being properly 
trained, by the blessing of God, he is prepared to ex- 
pose the sinful customs and opinions of his country- 
men in a better manner and to a greater degree than 
the foreign missionary can generally do. He can 
more readily detect the influence of a wrong principle 
of conduct, and can more surely trace to their source 
many of the doubtful or the inconsistent sentiments 
and opinions of native inquirers particularly, and of 
his countrymen generally, than can the missionary- 
Because he is a native he knows how a native feels, 
thinks and acts in view of native customs and preju- 
dices, and therefore is sharper in detecting a hypo- 
crite, and in understanding the true meaning, the real 
heart, of his countrymen, than the other can be, unless 
it be after long years of experience and observation. 
"A well-educated native ministry is peculiarly 
necessary in China in order to meet on vantage ground 
the literary and educated mind of that country. An 
ignorant native helper, when he comes in conflict with 
an educated Confucianist — which is not uncommon — 
frequently, as far as one can judge, does more harm 
than good if he attempts to discuss with him the false 
and pernicious maxims and sentiments of the ancient 
sages and worthies, and to depict the pure and cor- 
rect principles of Christianity. The native preacher 
should be tolerably familiar with the Chinese classics. 
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" Foreign missionaries can have personal access to 
only a very small part of the immense population of 
that immense country; but, by means of tracts and 
books written in the general language, through the 
agency of a sufficient body of native helpers, the ex- 
tent of their influence will be limited only by the 
amount of funds placed at their disposal. There is 
no censorship of the press in China, and the profession 
of Christianity by the Chinese everywhere has been 
tolerated by imperial proclamation. Christian tracts 
and books may be circulated over the empire, and, if 
well written, and adapted to interest, both as regards 
matter and manner, will be read by the reading por- 
tions of its hundreds of millions, while the voice and 
the life of the native helper who sells or distributes 
them will illustrate and enforce the doctrines they 
contain." 

One of the most successful and attractive books 
translated into the Chinese language is Bunyan's im- 
mortal allegory, " The Pilgrim's Progress," of which 
quaint cuts by Chinese artists are given on pages 154 
and 157. 

Missionary experience has shown that the most im- 
portant method of gaining the hearts of the Chinese 
parents is through kindness to their children. Hence 
in addition to the medical dispensaries, where the 
children as well as adults are cared for, one of the 
most valuable means of gaining the good-will of the 
natives is the mission school. The Chinese have 
strong domestic afi'ections, and their love of children 
is One of their most beautiful traits. The domestic 
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group shown in the cut on page 160 is a typical ex- 
ample of a Chinese household o£ the better class. 




EVANGELIST AXD CHRISTIAN. 

(From Chinese J'llijrhn's Progress.) 



These children, too, are docile, and form strong attach- 
ments to their teachers. 
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In 1861 the treaty made at Tientsin secured tolera- 
tion and protection for the missionaries in all parts 
of the empire, and since that time there has been a 
steady advance in the mission work in that country, 
temporarily delayed by war with other countries, or 
by the superstitions of the people and the interference 
of some of the minor officials. 

WESLEYAN MISSION. 

The Wesleyan Mission to China was organized at a 
comparatively recent period. When, in 1845, China 
was thrown open to foreigners to an extent it had 
never been before, by the publication of an important 
document notifying; that every form of Christianity 
might be freely professed, and permitting missionaries 
to make extensive journeys beyond the limits of the 
" five free ports " to which they had been previously 
confined, a strong desire was felt that Methodism 
should enter the country and take its proper share of 
missionary work in the " Flowery Land." 

The conversion of China to the faith of the Gospel 
was a bui'den laid upon the heart of a pious young 
man in Yorkshire, named George Piercy, and he 
could scarcely rest day or night from a deep con- 
viction that he ought to give himself entirely to this 
great work. This conviction was deepened by a com- 
munication from a few pious soldiers stationed at 
Hong-Kong, and ultimately Mr. Piercy, impelled by 
the constraining love of Christ, went out to China at 
his own expense, and without any pledge of support 
from any missionary society. He arrived at Hong- 
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Kong on the 20th of January, 1851, expecting to find 
a pious sergeant, with whom he had formerly been 
acquainted, at the head of a small band of praying 
soldiers. He stepped on shore in a strange land with 
peculiar feelings, and, walking towards the barracks, 
he inquired of the first soldier he met where he should 
find Sergeant Ross, and he received the startling reply 
that he was dead ! He then inquired for Corporal 

D , another member of the little Methodist class, 

and his grief and disappointment were somewhat re- 
lieved on finding that the man to whom he was speak- 
ing was the person himself, who at once gave him a 
cordial welcome to China. 

Mr. Piercy proceeded to make arrangements to 
labour for the benefit of his fellow-countrymen in the 
garrison until he could acquire the Chinese language 
and prepare to enter upon his mission to the natives. 
He hired rooms in Hong-Kong, one of which, capable 
of containing about sixty persons, he turned into a 
preaching-place for the English soldiers. At the same 
time he commenced visiting the sick in the hospital, 
and applied himself to the study of medicine as well 
as to the acquisition of the language of the people 
among whom his lot was cast, that he might be more 
fully prepared for future usefulness. The Lord greatly 
blessed his labours among the soldiers and their wives, 
and about twenty of them were soon formed into a 
Society, of whose sincerity he had good hope. 

At this stage of his evangelical labours Mr. Piercy, 
who had long been a consistent member of the Meth- 
odist Church, offered his services to the Wesleyan 
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Missionary Society. On hearing that his offer of 
service was accepted, he began to arrange his plans 
for future action. These plans involved his removal 
to Canton, where he believed there was a more ample 
and appropriate sphere of labour. 

Having hired apartments, as before, Mr. Piercy 
continued his study of the language, and soon began 
to hold religious services for the benefit of the natives. 
Soon after his arrival at Canton he writes : " As to 
the field before me, I need not say it is large. I can 
look two miles to the west, and two and a half to the 
north ; and in this small space are crowded the abodes 
and persons of four hundred thousand human beings. 
Through every street of this given space I can pass 
unmolested, and in many cases I can enter shops 
and leave a tract or speak a few minutes with the 
people. They come into the preaching-room, and, in 
many instances, pay close attention to the speaker. 
The idolatry and templp rites have no hold on their 
hearts, but as seasons of show and mirth, of amuse- 
ment and relaxation from business.'' 

Other missionaries were soon sent out. A boys' 
school was commenced under auspicious circum- 
stances. The work of the Mission was goinsr on hope- 
fully when the commencement of hostilities between 
Great Britain and the Empire of China seriously in- 
terrupted the work, and obliged the missionaries to 
take refuge in Macao, in the month of November, 
1856. 

But during the period of their comparative exile 
the brethren were not idle ; they continued the study 
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of the language with unabated application, and held 
meetings for religious instruction and worship with 
the people as they had opportunity. It was during 
their sojourn at Macao that three of their earliest 
converts, who had accompanied them, were admitted 
to the Church by baptism, after long training and a 
full conviction of their sincerity and soundness in the 
faith of the Gospel. For nearly two years they were 
obliged to continue in exile, during which period they 
held four meetings weekly for the benefit of the 
Chinese by whom they were surrounded at Macao. 
At the same time they were constantly employed in 
study and in distributing tracts and copies of the 
Scriptures. At length, towards the close of 1858, the 
success of the Allied Powers having secured the objects 
for which the war was undertaken, the restoration of 
peace was followed by the re-occupation of Canton 
as a station of the Society. 

From the commencement of the work considerable 
difficulty had been experienced in obtaining suitable 
missionary premises, which had in every instance to 
be hired, as the Society was not in a position to erect 
buildings of their own. But in 1860, by a munifi- 
cent legacy of £10,000, especially for the India and 
China Missions, the Committee were enabled to make 
arrangements for the erection of commodious chapels, 
schools and mission premises in different parts of 
Canton. As the new places of worship were opened 
from time to time, a fresh impulse was given to the 
work, which continued to advance slowly but gradu- 
ally in all its departments. 
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The China Mission having now become well estab- 
lished, the work advanced frotn year to year, if not 
rapidly, yet with marked improvement and uniform- 
ity. Ten years after its establishment Mr. Piercy 
writes thus : " What obstacles has Divine Providence 
removed during these ten years ! Now all the country 
is open before us. Men are wanted who will give 
themselves to the work of evangelizing this country 
in its length and breadth, who are willing to leave 
the old posts and penetrate into new localities in the 
very heart of the empire, and encounter the difficul- 
ties of opening up new fields of labour." 

In connection with the new Mission at Han-kow a 
new element was brought into operation, as an im- 
portant auxiliary to evangelistic work, namely, the 
dispensing of medicine to the afflicted. The Chinese 
have a high opinion of the skill and benevolence of 
Europeans, and they will make application for their 
medicine when nothing else would induce them to 
come in contact with the western strangers. The 
plan adopted was to dispense medicine gratuitously 
to the poor, and to give spiritual counsel and instruc- 
tion to the invalids, as far as practicable. A commo- 
dious hospital was accordingly fitted up in connec- 
tion with the mission premises, and days appointed 
for the application of patients. When the poor suf- 
ferers were assembled, one of the missionaries, already 
acquainted with the language, delivered an address 
before the doctor commenced the examination of each 
case respectively ; and whilst he was afterwards busily 
engaged in the dispensary, conversations were con- 
11 
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tinned with the waiting patients in the adjoining 
chapel. The people distinctly understood that in con- 
nection with the healing of the body the missionaries 
sought the salvation of the soul ; and yet they came 
together in large numbers, and not only received with 
gratitude the medicine prescribed, but often listened 
with devout attention to the instructions given. 

Daring the first year 18,764 patients were actually 
registered, with others admitted irregularly. The 
persons applying for medical aid were of every rank 
and degree, from the haughty grandee to the poor 
beggar in the streets, and from every province in the 
empire. Much suffering was relieved, many diseases 
cured, some lives preserved, and the moral effect pro- 
duced was, in many instances, very gratifying, con- 
sidering the strong prejudices and other obstacles 
which had to be encountered in the prosecution of the 
work. Some who had received benefit from the medi- 
cine of the missionaries began to regard them as their 
friends and benefactors, attended to their religious 
counsel, were brought under the renewing influence 
of Divine grace, and there is reason to hope that they 
will be their "joy, and the crown of their rejoicing, in 
the day of the Lord Jesus." 

The Wesleyan Mission to China is in active and 
vigorous operation, and in all its departments — evan- 
gelical, educational and medical — it has already been 
a means of both temporal and spiritual good to many ; 
and with God's blessing on the zealous and persever- 
ing labours of His servants, still greater success may 
be expected in time to come. 
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The Wesleyan Missionary Report of 1893 records 
55 chapels and other preaching places, 22 mission- 
aries, and 46 local preachers, besides 82 catechists and 
teachers and 10 "Joyful News" evangelists. There 
were also 1,295 native converts and 158 on trial, and 
383 pupils in Mission schools. From the same Report 
the following items of work in China are gleaned : 
" Our work at Fatshan hospital has been carried on 
without interruption during the year. There have 
been upwards of eight thousand attendances of pa- 
tients at the hospital. More than eight hundred visits 
have been paid to private patients at their homes. 
Nearly two hundred surgical operations have been 
performed, and though these include some of the most 
serious operations known to modern surgery, we are 
thankful to say that all the patients operated upon in 
the hospital during the year have recovered. By this 
successful treatment of disease we are winning the 
respect and gratitude of the people in the town and 
neighbourhood, and are thus preparing the way for 
the successful preaching of the Gospel. But, more than 
this, we have in the hospital itself unique opportunities 
of direct evangelical work, and these have not been 
neglected. Conversions have taken place during the 
year. Drunkards, sorcerers and gamblers are so 
changed that mothers and wives gratefully testify to 
the power of the Gospel, and neighbours and friends 
wondferingly acknowledge a change which they can- 
not understand. There have also been cons'er.sions in 
the families of our members. Mothers, wives and 
brothers, who formerly persecuted their Christian 
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relatives and evaded the missionary, now join in wor- 
ship. Of these some are enrolled as candidates for 
baptism, while several have been received into Church 
fellowship by the rite of baptism." 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSIONS IN CHINA. 

" There are now in China under the direetion~and 
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care of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church," writes the Rev. G. W. Woodall, " four 
fully organized Missions, of which we will now give a 
sketch in their historical order : 

"1. The Foochow Mission. — At the date of its 
organization, 1847, there was not a representative of 
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American Methodism in all Asia; but the gates of 
China had been so providentially thrown open to the 
world, that our denomination could not help seeing 
the index finger of God directing their attention to 
this great field, ' white unto the harvest.' Together 
with the ' open door,' circumstances at home combined 
to convince the Church of its duty. In the spring of 
1835 the ' Missionary Lyceum ' of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Middletown, Conn., thought seriously of 
establishing a Mis.sion in the interior of Africa, but 
before coming to any decision the discussion assumed 
broader proportions, and they asked, ' What country 
now presents the most promising field for missionary 
exertion V Immediately the claims of Africa seemed 
eclipsed by the magnificent opportunity to enter the 
gates of the Chinese Empire. It was resolved that 
our Church should at once enter this field with both 
missionaries and a press. 

" It was resolved also to appoint a committee to 
prepare an address to the Church on the subject. B. 
F. Teff't, D. P. Kidder and E. Wentworth were selected. 
Their work was well done. Their paper, three columns 
long, appeared in the Christian Advocate of May 15, 
1835. It set forth most vividly the field, its claims 
upon the Church, and the prospects of rich harvests 
to be garnered into the kingdom of God. In the 
same month in which the article appeared the anni- 
versary of the Missionary Society was held, and Dr. 
Fisk, as by inspiration, made a most impressive and 
eloquent speech, recommending a mission to China 
and proposing an immediate subscription for the pur- 
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pose. One gentleman offered to be one of ten to give 
$10,000 for the inauguration and support of the work ; 
$1,450 was actually subscribed, and on May 20 the 
Board recommended, on the strength of this, that the 
Bishops select and appoint a suitable man to go and 
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organize a Mission in the Empire of China. Strange 
to say, ten years elapsed before the field was really 
entered. Difficulties arose that seemed insurmount- 
able. From lack of faith or ardour or the means or 
the right man the Church hesitated and vacillated. 

" It was at this point that Judson Dwight Collins, 
who had been converted in the great revival at Ann 
Arbor, in 1838, at the age of fourteen, and had after- 
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wards entered the first class of the Ann Arbor Univer- 
sity, Mich., presented himself as a candidate for work 
in China. He had twice written to the Mission Secre- 
tary, Dr. Durbin, but had been told that as we had 
no mission in China, his application could receive no 
official action. He then wrote to Bishop Janes, but 
received no assurance that he would be appointed. 
The sublime faith of this young hero then came to 
the front, and he wrote again, ' Bishop, engage me a 
place before the mast, and my own strong arm will 
pull me to China and support me while there.' It is 
needless to say that the Bishop made the appointment 
or that the Board confirmed it, for with such an in- 
viting field coupled with the great faith and zeal of 
the right man, the Church would seem to be flying in 
the face of Providence if they had refused him. Rev. 
M. C. White and wife were also appointed, when again 
months of delay ensued, for the Board were uncertain 
at what point they should locate the Mission. They 
were necessarily restricted in their choice to the five 
open ports. 

" Finally the preference of the Committee on loca- 
tion was given to Foochow, the capital of the Fo-kien 
province, situated on the Min River, thirty miles from 
its mouth. It was a field of no ordinary character. 
In the city itself and suburbs could be found half a 
million souls thronging their hillsides, lanes and rivers. 
As the capital of the province it was the political 
centre. The literati thronged to its examination halls, 
and it has since become the commercial centre of a 
population of twenty-six millions of inhabitants. 
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With what a sense of responsibility and with what 
anxiety that little missionary band must have ap- 
proached the shores of that vast field ! The entrance 
at Foochow was to be the ' open sesame ' to the whole 
empire, for from this Mission were to come the foun- 
ders of the Central, North and West China Missions. 




TEMPLE IN MIN RIVER, ABOVE FOOCHOW. 

" Upon their arrival they knelt in devout thanks- 
giving to the God who had so safely brought them 
over the deep, and in sincere prayer that He would 
make them messengers of light and peace to the 
myriads of benighted souls around theuj. Thus, after 
eleven years of prayer and hesitation, Methodism 
found a foothold in China, and so firmly are we now 
planted there that every probability is in favour of 
our staying there forever. In the river, just opposite 
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the native city, is a small island, but densely popu- 
lated, called ' middle island.' It is joined to the city 
by the celebrated 'Bridge of Ten Thousand Ages,' 
constructed upon thirty-eight solid buttresses. Upon 
this island the missionaries were able to secure prem- 
ises for their occupation. Chinese dwellings they 
were, of course, and needed much repair and remodel- 
ling. This done, they were safely housed, and they 
then applied themselves with great devotion to the 
study of the language. 

" Only those who have been in China can appreciate 
what the study of that language means. Abbd Hue 
said that 'it was invented by the devil to keep the 
missionaries out.' And the Hev. Mr. Milne, colleague 
of Rev. Robert Morrison, the first Protestant mission- 
ary to China, claimed that ' to acquire the Chinese is 
a work for men with bodies of brass, lungs of steel, 
heads of oak, hands of spring steel, eyes of eagles, 
hearts of apostles, memories of angels, and lives of 
Methuselah.' Even without much of the language 
they could administer out of their little stock of medi- 
cine to the sick, and were often very successful in 
treating some cases that the native physicians had 
failed to relieve. They could also distribute tracts 
and portions of Scripture, which had been translated 
by Dr. Medhurst, which they did by the thousand 
with great zeal and earnestness. 

" For a decade of years several missionaries fell vic- 
tims to disease, and others had, through ill-health, 
to return to America. A walk in the little Mission 
cemetery would reveal many names that are familiar 
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to the Church, among them Mrs. I. W. Wiley, the 
early wife of our late Bishop, who, by a strange provi- 
dence, while on his second episcopal visit to China, 
died at Foochow and is buried beside her. But the 
pictures were not all of hardship and sadness. In 
1857 the day seemed to be dawning for China. On 
Sabbath, July 14 of that year, the first convert was 
baptized. A few months later his wife and two chil- 
dren were also converted, and during the year thir- 
teen adults and three children were baptized. This 
filled the hearts of our missionaries with joy and hope. 
The Christians were joined into a class. Sunday- 
schools were formed, and a Methodist Episcopal 
church was organized — the first in the empire. 

" These were but the drops before the shower. New 
reinforcements kept arriving to take the places of those 
who had either died or returned to the United States 
on account of their health, so that the work kept on 
apace. The statistics of 1892 show that this Mission 
has 7 presiding elders' districts, 26 foreign mission- 
aries, 171 native preachers, of whom 63 are ordained, 
besides 78 native agents of Woman's Missionary So- 
ciety. The membership is 3,069 ; probationers, 2,790 ; 
average attendance on Sunday worship, 6,740 ; adults 
baptized, 8.52 ; children, 286 ; number of Sabbath- 
schools, 140; number of Sabbath-school scholars, 
3,584. 

" There is not space to give any account of the work 
of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society at Foo- 
chow, which would form a most interesting paper by 
itself ; nor yet to tell of the grand work that is being 
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accomplished by the Foochow College, the gift of a 
Chinese merchant, Mr. Ahok, still residing there and 
taking a great interest in the affairs of the Mission 
and the spread of the Gospel in his native land. 

" What the influence of the Girls' -School and the 
College will be as they send out Christian women into 
the homes of China, and Christian men into the public 
offices and business houses, only the future can tell, 
but we can safely predict that they will be no small 
factor in the moulding of the Chinese Empire of the 
future. 

"2. The Central China Mission. — In the year 
1867 the superintendent of the Foochow Mission in- 
formed the Board that plans were maturing for push- 
ing on with the Gospel into Central and North China. 
Rev. V. C. Hart and Rev. E. S. Todd were selected to 
explore the region of the Yang-tse Valley in Central 
China. Kiu-kiang, at the mouth of the Poyang Lake, 
was selected as the most available site for the head- 
quarters of the new Mission. In less than a year 
(November, 1868) Mr. Hart reported that they had 
received thirty-seven on probation. From such an 
auspicious beginning the Mission has passed through 
many vicissitudes, and, in spite of them, is to-day one 
of the most successful of the M. E. Church. 

" The Mission has been largely extended, and now 
reaches four hundred miles along the banks of the 
Yang-tse river. Besides Kiu-kiang there are three 
other central stations. Each of these stations has a 
population surrounding it reaching into the millions, 
and we believe that at no very distant period the 
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whole Mission will be divided into four, and after- 
wards organized into as many conferences. 

" Kiu-kiang has its 'Fowler Institute,' which is doing 
much toward breaking down the prejudices of the 
people of the province, for parents are not apt to 
speak ill of the institution where their children are 
educated ; nor will the students themselves be opposed 
to their Alma Mater. Nanking has its Philander 
Smith Memorial Hospital that is a Christianizing 
power in the city and surrounding country. It is 
patronized even by the families of the highest officials, 
and has done more toward opening up our work on 
that conservative district than any other agency could 
possibly have done. It was Christ's own plan to heal 
both soul and body, and it has proved to be great 
wisdom to follow our Master's example in planting 
our Church in the Chinese Empire. At all four of 
our stations the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
goes hand in hand with the parent society, strength- 
ening our hands and often proving to be our strong- 
est auxiliary. In 1892 the Mission had 4 presiding 
elders' districts, 37 missionaries, 15 native preachers, 
of whom 12 were ordained, 87 members, and 994 pro- 
bationers. 

" 3. The North China Mission. — About one year 
after Central China was entered, the Board approved 
of a further movement to the north and appropriated 
the necessary funds. Pekin, the capital, was selected 
as the headquarters, and Rev. L. N. Wheeler as the 
pioneer. He was soon followed by Rev. H. H. Lowry. 
The next year the Mission was reinforced by Messrs. 
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Davis and Pilcher. It was a year of severe trial to 
the young mission. On June 21 a massacre occurred 
at Tientsin, eighty miles from Pekin, in which, be- 
sides a large number of Catholic and Protestant native 
Christians, twenty-two foreigners lost their lives. Our 
missionaries trembled lest it should become general, 
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but providentially further atrocities ceased and our 
little bands were saved 

" The experience of the North China Mission during 
the next two decades very much resembled that of 
the two sister missions — constant contention with 
the officials over the possession of property, depletion 
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of their ranks by sickness or death, opposition by the 
Chinese to the occupation of new points ; but over 
these and all difficulties, through Christ, the Mission 
has been more than conqueror, constantly gaining in 
membership, always enlarging its borders and increas- 
ing in chapels, schools and hospitals, so that to-day it 
may be regarded as one of the strongest Christianizing 
influences upon the Chinese Empire. In 1892 this 
Mission had 5 presiding elders' districts, 33 mission- 
aries, 19 native preachers, of whom 6 were ordained, 
70 other native helpers, 1,434 members, 976 proba- 
tioners, 19 Sunday-schools, and 1,331 Sunday-school 
scholars. 

"4. The West China Mission. — The vast field 
comprising the western half of China was a great at- 
traction to our Church, and in 1887 it was determined 
to enter it with the Gospel. Dr. Wheeler was selected 
to take the leadership, and Rev. Spencer Lewis was 
to be his associate. 

"After spending a year of preparation and study 
within the Central China Mission, they proceeded up 
the rapids of the Yang-tse — a tedious and dangerous 
journey of five or six weeks, and finall}' arrived at 
Chung-king, which was to be their headquarters. An 
excellent property was offered for sale to the Mission, 
which was purchased and speedily remodelled to ac- 
commodate our foreign missionaries. Other mission- 
aries were sent, and for several years success attended 
their labours, when suddenly the whole enterprise was 
brought to an untimely end by a riot, instigated by 
the military students who were gathered there for the 
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triennial examinations. All our property was razed 
to the ground and our missionaries narrowly escaped 
with their lives. 

" The following extract is from the Missionary So- 
ciety's Annual Report : — ' This Mission, recently driven 
out from Chung-king, 1,400 miles from the sea, and 
its property destroyed by a mob, has been re-estab- 
lished. Rev. V. C. Hart, Superintendent of the Cen- 
tral China Mission, was appointed to visit, inspect, 
and take steps toward the restoration of this West 
China Mission. Brother Hart's long experience in 
China, his knowledge of the people and of their cus- 
toms, and his thorough acquaintance with their lan- 
guage, rendered him eminently fit for such a service. 
It involved great labour and sacrifice on his part, and 
yet he entered upon and performed it most success- 
fully. To him the re-establishment of our work in 
West China is very largely due. As indemnity for 
property destroyed has been paid, no fear of further 
disturbance is felt. The field in Western China is 
immense, and once fairly occupied will yield a vast 
return for the labour bestowed upon it. Two good 
men and true are already there, and they should be 
followed by others as soon as possible. This little 
one will yet become a thousand.' In 1892 there were 
11 missionaries and 9 native helpers, 39 members and 
35 probationers." 

The Superintendent's report of the Central China 
Mission for 1893 contains the following encouraging 
features : — " Once more, with grateful hearts, we sub- 
mit to the Church the record of a year's labour on 
12 
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this great mission field. The riots of last year, which 
so effectually stayed our progress for several months, 
cling to us only as the memory of some horrible night- 
mare. We occasionally hear the mutterings of coming 
storms, but we have seen His bow in the clouds and 
do not fear. Our Church is on a more solid basis 
than ever before. Revivals are no longer talked of 
as events which may be looked for in the distant 
future, ' when we shall have worked up to them.' 
They have come, and we expect them to continue in 
increasing power until all China is redeemed. The 
old mourners' bench is here, and many of our native 
helpers have bowed before it until they have learned 
its value. I have witnessed conversions in magnifi- 
cent churches, country school-houses, frontier dugouts, 
tents, and in open fields, among all classes of people 
in a Christian land, and now on the other side of the 
globe, among a people who have for many centuries 
grovelled in ignorance, superstition and idolatry, and 
the process is always the same, followed by the same 
clear and pointed testimony, whether spoken in Eng- 
lish or Chinese." 

The report of the Manager of the Central China 
Press states : — " Our Mission Press has a magnificent 
sphere for usefulness, located as it is in the centre of 
this great empire, with a population around us of over 
300,OOQ,000 who speak the Mandarin dialect, a large 
proportion of whom are able to read. These we are 
come to teach the errors of idolatry and ancestral 
worship, and to lead to a knowledge of the true God 
and of His Son, Jesus Christ, that they may become 
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partakers with us of His glorious salvation ; and our 
Mission Press is a very important factor in this great 
work. We are sending out large quantities of Chris- 
tian pamphlets and sheet tracts for the enlightenment 
of the heathen, as well as Church papers and Sunday- 
school literature, and Bible helps for the benefit of 
Christians." 

Rev. Spencer Lewis, Superintendent of the West 
China Mission, writes as follows concerning a native 
ministry : — " Though embarrassed by a depleted force 
of mi.ssionaries, we have had good help from native 
preachers, who are constantly increasing in efiiciency. 
They are not literary men in the Chinese sense, but 
are becoming learned in the Scriptures and are earnest 
and zealous. We hope that with the training we can 
give them, and with the help of the Holy Spirit, they 
will be greatly blessed in winning their countrymen 
to Christ. We are convinced that China is to be saved 
mainly through the labours of a trained and devoted 
native ministry. Every missionary should regard it 
his highest privilege to train such a band of workers. 
To this end the best preparation of mind and heart 
will not come amiss in those who enlist for this field. 
A journey was undertaken by Dr. Canright and my- 
self to Chen-tu. The journey was by horseback, three 
hundred miles, and return by boat, over four hundred 
miles. Altogether the foreign and native workers of 
the Mission have travelled during the year an aggre- 
gate of between five and six thousand miles. This 
province has been sown thickly with books during 
the last decade or two, yet of those who read atten- 
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tively but few seem to comprehend much of the mean- 
ing. Thus books are not so much the demand of the 
present as the living preacher, to go everywhere ex- 
plaining the truth. The number of hospital patients 
during the year was nearly three hundred, and the 
number treated at the city dispensary and in villages 
was somewhere between eight and ten thousand." 

Rev. H. Olin Cady reports for Chen-tu as follows : — 
" There is an immense field about this city. A circle 
with a radius of seventy-five miles, with this city as 
a centre, takes in twenty-five cities and over two hun- 
dred and fifty market villages. I was glad to wel- 
come, in May, our Canadian brethren, and to be able 
to give them shelter until they could get homes of 
their own. We are brethren, and there is work for 
ten times our united forces." 

MISSIONS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
SOUTH. 

The following account of these Missions is abridged 
from the admirable Hand Book of Methodist Missions, 
by the Rev. I. G. John, D.D., Missionary Secretary of 
the M. E. Church, South : 

April 24, 1848, the two missionaries (Revs. Charles 
Taylor and Benjamin Jenkins) and their wives stood 
on the deck of the little ship Cleone, in Boston Har- 
bour. A voyage to China in the slow sailing vessels 
of that day was a different affair from one in the ele- 
gant cars and first-class steamers that now bear them 
swiftly across continent and ocean. The cabin of the 
Cleone was ten by fourteen feet in size, and seven feet 
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In height. The staterooms were six feet by four, with 
berths two feet in width. 

August 12, 1848, after a voyage of one hundred and 
sixteen days, they anchored at Hong-Kong. Owing 
to the illness of his wife, Dr. Jenkins was detailed 
here until the following May. Dr. Taylor and his 
wife proceeded up the coast to Shanghai, which had 
been selected as their field. He reached his destina- 
tion in September, 1848. 

Dr. Taylor succeeded in purchasing a plot of ground 
a third of an acre in extent on the bank of the Yang- 
king-pang, near a narrow wooden bridge, and built 
on it a temporary dwelling. Though small it was 
more convenient and healthy than the Chinese house 
they had occupied. The next year he managed to 
purchase a small addition to the lot, and with assist- 
ance from the Church at home was able to enlarge 
the Mission house and build a chapel that would seat 
one hundred and fifty Chinese. The first service in 
it was held by Dr. Taylor in January, 1850. The 
stream near the house was usually alive with boats 
and the bridge often thronged with people. Every 
day the door of the chapel was opened and passers-by 
invited to come in and hear the "Jesus doctrines," 
The location being outside the city walls, our brethren 
did not possess the advantages enjoyed by other mis- 
sionaries whose Boards had been able to provide for 
them commodious chapels in the city. They were 
glad to be permitted to preach for their missionary 
brethren when ill or absent, and to address large 
crowds in the temples or other places of public resort. 
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In 1851 the hearts of the missionaries rejoiced over 
the first-fruits of their toil. Liew-sien-sang, Dr. Jen- 
kins' teacher, and his wife renounced Buddhism and 
accepted the religion of Christ. A large company 
of Chinese filled the chapel when they were baptized. 
At the end of the service Liew ascended the pulpit 
and addressed the congregation, setting forth his rea- 
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sons for abandoning idolatry and embracing Christ. 
He soon commenced preaching on Sundays in the 
chapel, and during the week " in the large inclosure 
of the temple dedicated to the tutelary guardian of 
the city." Often hundreds listened to his message. 
His death, which occurred in 1866, was mourned by 
missionaries and native Christians as a great loss to 
the general cause of Christ. 
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In May, 1852, Rev. W. G. E. Cunnyngham and wife 
sailed for China. They reached their destination on 
October 18, and a short time after their arrival the 
doctor wrote thus : " We see enough around us to 
awaken the deepest sympathies of our hearts. Could 
Christians at home spend the day with us in this 
pagan land, no sermon or missionary address would 
be needed to induce them to do their duty in giving 
of the abundance with which God has blessed them 
to support the missionary or distribute the Word of 
Life." 

The year 1853 brought unexpected troubles to the 
Mission. The empire was convulsed by the Taiping 
rebellion. Nanking and Ching-kiang had fallen into 
the hands of the insurgents, During the year a band 
of insurgents, professing to be acting in concert with 
Taiping, captured Shanghai. The mayor of the city 
was killed, the public officers seized, the records de- 
stroyed, and a sort of military government established. 
All business was suspended and all missionary work, 
except the distribution of books, was broken up. 

Rev. Dr. Cunnyngham soon found himself in the 
midst of formidable difficulties. The imperial troops 
charged with the task of retaking Shanghai were 
soon before its walls. On the 29th of September the 
first attack was made in full view from his house, and 
within three hundred yards of his fence. Battles 
were now a daily occurrence. He was often in great 
danger. The house was seriously injured by the 
cannonading from the city walls. The roof was shat- 
tered and the wall pierced by balls. When closing 
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the gates of the Mission premises one night he felt on 
his cheek the wind of a two-ounce ball from a " gin- 
gal," a long-range gun used by the Chinese. It cut 
down a bamboo a few feet from his face. God holds 
his servants in the palm of his hand. The country 
for miles round was devastated, villages, towns and 
hamlets were laid in ashes, and Shanghai crowded 
with soldiers and refugees. 

In 1854 the Mission was reinforced by seven mis- 
sionaries. Vigorous efforts were made to repair the 
injuries the property had suffered during the war, and 
to organize on a broader scale the general work of the 
Mission. 

Dr. Cunnyngham, in his report, calls special atten- 
tion to the importance of female schools. " Individ- 
uals," he said, " may become converts to Christianity, 
but until the mothers become Christians the homes 
must remain pagan." 

The treaty of 1858 having provided that Chris- 
tianity, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, should 
be tolerated throughout the empire, the missionaries 
began to push out into the regions beyond. They 
were now free not only to preach the Gospel, but to 
establish mission homes, churches and schools. A 
new era had, under the hand of God, opened to the 
labourers in this vast empire. 

In 1859 it was decided to open a Mission in Soo- 

chow, about ninety miles north-west from Shanghai. 

Its position as a commercial and literary emporium 

suggested its importance as a missionary centre. 

The Taiping insurgents had taken Chang-chow and 
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Soochow, and in July they visited Shanghai. " They 
apfiroached us," wrote Dr. Cunnyngham, " through 
the flames and smoke of burning villages and hamlets, 
laden with spoil, and stained with the blood of inno- 
cent men, women and children; their retreat was 
marked by the most revolting scenes of cruelty and 
beastly outrage upon the helpless towns through which 
they passed." They found the city in possession of 
the English and French, and after a sharp collision 
retired " with the promise to return and drive the 
foreigners into the sea." The treaty between the 
allied powers and China in October ended the seclu- 
sion of China and, it is hoped; prepared the way for 
the final establishment of Christianity in that land. 

The native force in 1875 was increased to five by 
the addition of two men, who had entered the service 
and were preparing for the ministry. The Mission 
was greatly strengthened by the erection of a new 
church on the mission lot. It was called the " Church 
of the Good News." One man had come sixteen miles 
to be baptized and received into the Church. About 
forty native Christians met around the table of our 
Lord, some of whom had come eighty and a hundred 
miles to be present at the dedication. 

In 1876 a fresh impulse was given to our Mission 
in China by the visit of Bishop Marvin, accompanied 
by Rev. E. R. Hendrix. Their letters greatly stirred 
the Church respecting its duty to this long-neglected 
field. Another result of equal, if not greater, import- 
ance was accomplished. The presence and adminis- 
tration of Bishop Marvin in the China Mission demon- 
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strated the peculiar adaptation of Methodist economy 
to the wants and work of the foreign field. 

The leading event of 1877 was the arrival, in No- 
vember, of Rev. W. R. Lambuth, M.D., and the open- 
ing of a medical department in the Mission. He made 
several visits to the interior, preaching and dispensing 
medicine to those who applied for relief. These visits 
demonstrated the great value of medical work in con- 
nection with the preaching of the Word among the 
Chinese. The people have great confidence in the 
medicines of the foreign physician, and the relief 
which the medical missionary is able to afford gives 
him access to multitudes who cannot be reached 
through any other agency. In some cases people 
came five miles to be treated. One woman was 
brought on a wheelbarrow. One poor woman asked 
for some " heart medicine." She said, " I get excited 
sometimes, and my heart gets very mad, for my rela- 
tions treat me cruelly. I want to scratch their faces 
and say bad things. Can't you give me something 
for my heart ?" Some will smile at the request. 
Christ would have wept. It was the cry of a soul 
conscious of its greatest need. 

In May, 1880, Dr. W. R. Lambuth opened an opium 
hospital within the walls of Shanghai near the Tea 
Garden. Among other regulations he required the 
patients to abandon the use of the drug at once and 
entirely. They were to be confined in their rooms 
under lock and key three days, and in the hospital 
yard two weeks. They were to pay a fee of two dol- 
lars, covering all expenses. It was also arranged that 
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prayers should be held morning and evening, and one 
daily sermon, to all of which the inmates were cor- 
dially invited. By July he had forty patients, three 
of whom were women. They were of all grades of 
consumers, of from 57.98 grains up to 289.9 grains, 
apothecaries' weight. The treatment was heroic, and 
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Dr. Lambuth says that he was not without grave 
apprehensions when the door of the ward was pad- 
locked. He says that for three days the unnatural 
appetite asserted its savage claims ; but in nearly 
every case the fourth day found the patient free from 
its thralls, but weakened by the struggle. On the 
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fifth day a normal appetite set in, and they improved 
rapidly. 

The following report for 1893 indicates the condi- 
tion of the Mission for that year : — Ordained preachers, 
20 ; local preachers, 10 ; preachers on trial, 7 ; native 
members, 371 ; foreign members, 24 ; adults baptized, 
23 ; infants baptized, 13 ; number of Sunday-schools, 
23 ; number of Sunday-school scholars, 943 ; colleges, 
2 ; teachers, 13 ; pupils, 236 ; day-schools, 14 ; pupils, 
316 ; one hospital and one dispensary ; patients, 7,354 
native parsonages, 3. 

MISSIONS OF THE CANADIAN METHODIST CHURCH. 

For some years the Methodist Church in Canada 
had a prosperous Chinese Mission in British Columbia, 
organized at the instance of a Christian merchant of 
Montreal. The very efficient superintendent of this 
Mission is Rev. J. E. Gardner, who speaks Chinese 
like a native. He is the son of a Chinese missionary, 
and was himself born in China and has acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the language. With him are 
associated a couple of native Chinese assistants, and 
very much has been accomplished by his agency. A 
number of Chinamen have been baptized both at Vic- 
toria and New Westminster. In connection with the 
Chinese Sunday-school of the Metropolitan Church, 
Toronto, conversions also took place, and native Chi- 
nese became by baptism members of the Church. 

It was felt, however, that the needs of the great 
empire of China demanded aggressive missionary 
work on the part of the Canadian Church in that 
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vast country. The Church was fortunate in securing, 
as leader and superintendent of its new Mission, the 
services of the Rev. Dr. Virgil C. Hart, recently an 
honoured missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in China, who had a familiar acquaintance 
with the country. 

The Rev. Dr. Hart, the present Superintendent of 
the West China Mission, was born in Jefferson Co., 
New York, in 1840. He was a farmer's boy, and had 
but little schooling until after he was seventeen. His 
first prayer after his conversion was for the Lord to 
make him a missionary. 

He went to Governeur Wesleyan Seminary in 1857, 
and the money which took him there and paid his ex- 
penses for one term was obtained by chopping one 
hundred and eighty cords of wood, three feet in length, 
for a neighbouring farmer. 

In 1861 he entered Garrett Biblical Institute, where 
he graduated in 1865. During the summer of 1864 
he was in the Christian Commission at Vicksburgh 
and Natchez, and in August, 1865, was married to 
" one of the best women living." 

In June, 1865, he was appointed missionary to 
China, and ordained the following month. He sailed 
for China December 20, 1865, in a clipper ship via 
Capetown, and reached Hong-Kong May 17, 1866, 
and Foochow the last of May. He was sent to Kiu- 
kiang in 1867, and was appointed Superintendent of 
the Mission in 1869 by Bishop Kingslej'. 

He did considerable itinerating during 1868 and 
1869, concerning which he writes as follows : — " It 
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was an entirely new field, and the people were wild 
with excitement wherever I went. I was stoned out 
of one city and my wheelbarrow of books scattered 
about the streets. I was pushed across a high bridge 
at another place, and kicked soundly ; the surging 
mass of infuriated ruffians calling from behind to 
pitch me into the river, thirty feet below.'' 

Mr. Hart writes as to what has been accomplished : 
" Now, over that whole district where I was so rudely 
treated, the Wesleyan and our own Mission have sta- 
tions, and not less than one hundred and fifty Chris- 
tians. 

" I have seen the work grow from nothing to have 
four great centres — Kiu-kiang, Wu-Hu, Nanking and 
Ching-kiang, and I have had the privilege of baptizing 
about one hundred and fifty persons." 

In 1881 Mr. Hart returned to America greatly shat- 
tered in health, but after resting a year was enabled 
to return to China and resume the work in which he 
most delighted and where he laboured so efficiently. 

In a private letter then received from him he 
wrote : — " The most trying circumstances of a mis- 
sionary's life, and that which causes him the most 
anxiety and pain, and which require the most courage 
and patience, cannot be written. The blackness of 
heathendom cannot be described. The work of the 
Church has extended gradually in the face of terrible 
difficulties. We must not flatter ourselves that our 
greatest difficulties are over. The battle proper has 
not begun." 

Dr. Hart again returned to America on account of 
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his health and put through the press his interesting 
volume on Western China and a visit to the great 
Buddhist centre of Mount Omei — a most interesting 
volume of missionary adventure. In 1891 Dr. Hart 
returned to China as the Superintendent of Canadian 
Methodist Missions. 

Journey from Shanghai. 

It was decided that the Canadian Mission should be 
planted at Se-Chuen, an extensive province on the 
borders of Thibet, containing a vast population, which 
presents an almost unbroken field for Missions. The 
Canadian party, consisting of Dr. and Mrs. Hart, Geo. 
E. Hartwell, B.D., and Mrs. Hartwell, 0. L. Kilborn, 
M.D., and Mrs. Kilborn, D. W. Stevenson, M.D., and 
Mrs. Stevenson, went first to Shanghai and thence 
travelled by boat two thousand miles up the great 
Yang-tse-kiang river to Chen-tu, within three hun- 
dred miles of Thibet. Much of this journey was made 
in small river boats, which had to be dragged or 
tracked by gangs of natives. Dr. Hart thus describes 
in familiar letters some of his adventures on that two 
thousand mile journey : 

"Here we are in front of Chiikentang, each boat 
tied with bamboo ropes to piles of cobble stones thrown 
together by the boatmen. A long plank extends from 
our boat to the shore. This is our fifty-third day 
from Ichang, and some of us are getting just a bit 
tired, and possibly a little impatient to see the city of 
' Perfect Delights,' twelve miles above us. 

" ' Fifty-three days in Chinese boats ! What were 
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you doing for so many days ? ' We were travelling, 
of course, and have gone nearly one thousand miles 
in that time, sailing, rowing and tracking — mostly 
tracking. Each boat has about twenty men, and they 
hitch themselves to a long bamboo rope, which is at- 
tached to the mast, and they pull like horses from 
daylight until dark. 'A strange way to travel in this 
age of railroads and steamer.?, and in the world's oldest 
empire !' Yes, indeed it is, because steamers could 
run anywhere on the river to this place, and much 
higher, and not occupy much more than eight days 
in the trip. 

" As the river runs we are quite one thousand miles 
from Ichang, where we took these clumsy junks, and 
more than two thousand miles from] Shanghai, where 
we commenced our journey. Since leaving Ichang we 
haven't seen anything to remind us of modern times 
except the telegraph line which stretches from cliff to 
cliff up the river bank to Chung-king, and the few 
missionaries and foreign gentlemen residing at Chung- 
king and Sucheu-foo. Some one says, ' What a dismal 
journey !' By no means ; we have had a real pleasure 
trip, reading, writing, walking along the river banks 
and talking to the people, and occasionally making 
the rocks resound with Christian hymns sung from 
the Canadian Hymnal. 

" ' But what about the rapids and sharp rocks, and 
the holes punched in the bottom of the boats, and the 
snapping of ropes, and the boats making a few con- 
centric circles like tops ?' I had almost forgotten, 
there are a few fierce rapids, such as Tsin and Yieh, 
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where we add a hundred men and boys to our team, 
and are pulled over the foaming, seething falls. 

" The town where we are anchored is a very large 
one, and exports coal to the salt wells, which are just 
above us, upon the opposite bank of the river. Hun- 
dreds of large buildings, with lofty frame-work like 
church steeples, are seen scattered over the hills for 
miles. Many hundreds of junks are anchored there, 
waiting for the caked salt, which is boiled from the 
brine drawn from the deep wells with oxen. The 
salt is caked like maple sugar, is the colour of granite, 
and looks like dark gray sand when pounded in the 
mortar. It is perfectly clean, and considered much 
better than white salt. 

" While taking a little exercis^ upon the bank above 
our boats I was attracted by twenty or more cormo- 
rants sitting upon small skiffs which the men row 
about after the birds, while they dive into the river 
and bring up fish. It is no uncommon thing to see 
fishermen carrying their skiffs upon their backs from 
point to point and the birds sitting upon the tops of 
the upturned boats. The cormorant is a clumsy, un- 
attractive bird, and seems stupid enough when on 
land ; but it is an expert swimmer, and will bring up 
fish weighing two pounds. While I stood looking at 
the process, quite a crowd of men and boys gathered 
about me and looked in amazement at my face, hat 
and clothes without saying a word until I addressed 
them in their own language. Then came volleys of 
the queerest questions you ever heard. A middle- 
aged man inspected me pretty thoroughly except my 
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teeth, and said, ' Are you a hundred years old ?' He 
quite wilted when I gave my age, and he found him- 
self five years my senior. ' Well,' he said, ' your beard 
is white.' The people take me for a genuine patriarch, 
and would not be very much surprised if I were to 
tell them that I am two hundred years old. 
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"The fellows were greatly emboldened by their 
success and plied me afresh with every conceivable 
question, such as, what are your boots made of ? what 
material is your collar ? and when I said of leather 
and linen it was pretty hard for them to believe, 
especially as to the collar. ' So white and line ! Our 
linen,' and an old waist flap is lifted for my inspec- 
tion, ' is black and coarse as a fish net.' 
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" It would please you to see how quickly a foreign- 
dressed lady will take a crowd away from even me. 
Mrs. Kilborn, within five minutes' walk of our boat, 
had near a hundred admiring boys, women and men, 
mostly boys, following her. I came upon the crowd 
and tried to draw it after me, but not a solitary being 
was left for me. If you want good following out 
here, you must have a lady with you. 

" The ignorance of the masses is appalling, and the 
indifference in most places is more so. Here is a vast 
empire and only one or two newspapers published by 
the Chinese, and these are seldom seen away from the 
Eastern open ports. A land without colleges or high 
schools, and without railroads. What is done in East- 
ern or North China will be known to but the few 
here. No political questions trouble them. No ques- 
tions except the chopsticks and rice bowl, and how 
to fill it, are considered important to the masses. The 
little boys are better behaved in this province than 
in other parts of China. They know how to throw 
stones and scream ' foreign devil ' in the East. We 
never get any stones or hear ' foreign devil ' in this 
province, or if so, very rarely. 

" There are about twelve millions of boys and young 
men in this one province where the Canadian Metho- 
dist Mission is to be established. What are you going 
to do for these boys, all of them your brothers ? I am 
sure you want them to know more than they now 
know. You desire to remove their ignorance and 
give them as good a chance for knowledge and suc- 
cess in the world as the boys of Canada have, and 
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above all, a knowledge of the living God. The men 
and women in our party can reach but a few out of 
the millions. You must come to our help and send 
out many earnest self-sacrificing young men — young 
men who are willing to dare to do. 

The City of Delights. 

" We were three hundred miles above Chung-king. 
Clouds of smoke upon our right pointed out the great 
salt wells. A large white pagoda looked down upon 
us from a lofty hill in the centre of the brine district, 
and seemed to beckon us forward, through ravines 
and vales of surprising beauty, to the forest-clad bluffs 
which hide the beautiful ' City of Delights ' from our 
view. The day is warm, and a film of purple mist 
partially screens us from the direct rays of the sun. 
A faint breeze stirs slightly th« mulberry, leaves upon 
the myriads of low-cropped trees. This is also a silk 
district, and hundreds of thousands of the people care 
for the trees, feed the silkworms, gather the cocoons, 
and prepare them for the manufacturers. 

" The city to which we are going has been a famous 
place for the weaving and marketing of silks, and 
more than half the city and district is engaged in this 
beautiful industry. To the west of us are high moun- 
tains, and beyond, towering over all, is seen the won- 
derful peak called Omei. You may imagine my feel- 
ings upon the morning we journeyed up the river 
Full, when, after long looking in the direction of the 
sacred mount, at last the clouds dissolved and the 
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dark outlines of the mountain were clearly seen upon 
the hazy background. 

"This is Buddha's land. On every side we see 
something to remind us of the Indian god. We have 
met with innumerable stones all along the river's 
banks, four feet high, one foot wide, and about the 
same in thickness, each having a hideous carved face 
and head, with six characters chiselled upon the body 
stone, which read, ' Nan-Wu-0-Mi-To-Fuh !' ' All hail, 
Amita Buddha !' All travellers are supposed to re- 
peat the phrase as they journey by. They are charms 
to alleviate sorrows and frighten away evil influences. 
We are in full view of the ' City of Delights.' The 
weary 'trackers' pull us up the Yo for a hundred 
yards, and in doing so wade far out into the stream 
to get the boat around the shallow headland. With 
a yell they drop the bamboo cable and rush on board, 
seize the oars, and with unwonted vigour work the 
clumsy sticks. In a few moments the strong current 
strikes us, and we go spinning down- to the bluff, and 
and to where two Streams meet. A bamboo cable is 
stretched from the city to the bluff at this season of 
the year. I was wondering how we were to cross, 
when a boatman lifted the cable from the water, and 
all hands fell to and pulled us to the opposite shore. 

"Anchored, or rather tied, to the shore, we had 
nearly two days to visit and study the city. I am 
going to tell you what may be, seen. Three things 
were of great interest to me — the city itself, the 
' Great Buddha,' and the famous Mantsz Caves. We 
will visit the city first, and do so on foot, for we can 
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see much more than from a covered sedan chair. We 
walked up the steep bank and entered directly a wide 
dirty street. The boat population hang about this 
street, which is along the river's bank and outside 
of the city wall. Here I met my captain so finely 
dressed that I scarcely knew him ; there, at a square 
table, sat half a dozen of the sailors drinking tea and 
smoking, and they gave me a hearty welcome to join 
them. On we went till we made a sharp turn to the 
right, where we entered the city by the east gate. 
Very soon we found ourselves in a wide, clean street, 
cool and airy, with shops given up almost entirely to 
the silk trade. 

" The people received us very pleasantly, and stared 
much less than in some other cities. Did not hear 
' foreign devil ' or any other abusive words while in 
the city. We strolled first to the China Inland Mis- 
sion chapel, where two single men are living and 
working among the people. They dress in the native 
costume, shave their heads and wear a tail just like 
the Chinese — a very questionable practice, for they 
are known as foreigners at first sight. I am more 
and more persuaded that it is best to wear simple 
European clothing. Thus we appear what we are. 
The novelty, even, of outlandish garments soon wears 
off, while our blue eyes, long noses, red hair, etc., re- 
main standing jokes. 

" The ' City of Delights ' rises gradually from the 
river until the crest of the hill is reached. Here are 
temples of ancient date — now in bad repair — and 
enormous flowering trees. We climbed to the highest 
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point, and from an old, battered Taoiat temple could 
see the whole city and country, near and far. Abreast 
were the beautiful bluffs four hundred feet high, cov- 
ered with sub-tropical forests out of which peeped 
temples and pagodas, and upon the face of one of 
the cliffs could be seen the mighty statue of Mehah 
Buddha, over three hundred feet high, carved from 
the solid rock. As I gazed, Cape Town with Table 
Mountain came to mind, and I saw, in fancy, the won- 
derful panorama which burst upon my view when 
half-way up its side twenty-six years ago ; I recalled 
Quebec and the world-renowned view from its won- 
derful pinnacle ; I thought of Naples, as seen from 
San Martino, and other views that I have had, but 
somehow I could not conjure any picture more beauti- 
ful than the one spread out before me. 

" We called a rowboat and went across the river, 
and landed at the lower bluff, and walked to its sum- 
mit, shaded by a wealth of trees and flowering vines. 
We visited great temples, saw many large idols, and 
chatted with the priests and abbot. The buildings 
were very tine and cool. 

" Our one thought was to reach the Great Buddha. 
In going we passed a great number of Mantsz caves. 
What is a Mantsz cave ? Long centuries ago there 
were semi-savages living all along these rivers, and 
they dug and hewed and chiselled themselves homes 
in the sandstone cliffs. They are of all sizes and plans. 
Some small and low, barely large enough for two or 
three persons ; others seventy feet deep, with large 
side rooms and small recesses seven to eight feet high, 
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and beautifully tunnelled into the solid rock. These 
aborigines went so far in some instances as to orna- 
ment the doorways with fantastic designs. These 
caves are reckoned by the thousands, showing that 
once this country had a large population of cave-men. 

"I found some ancient inscriptions upon the sides 
of the openings, but none that would throw any light 
upon their age or the character of the people that first 
inhabited them. 

" At last I saw the curly-headed giant — the Bud- 
dhist messiah — towering in stately grandeur among 
the forest trees upon the edge of the cliff From feet, 
at the surface of the river, to crown of head, is con- 
siderably over three hundred feet. His head, or 
crown, carved in thirteen tiers of stones, represents 
the hair of the god. I leaped over the palings and 
stood upon the centre of his moss-grown head. The 
head is not far from thirty feet in diameter and with 
face quite sixty feet long. What a head and face ! I 
durst not look over the abyss, and after a hasty survey 
betook myself to another quarter, and there studied 
the monster in stone. . Where is his equal ?" 

A Sad Bereave'inent. 

The mission party at length reached their destina- 
tion, Chen-tu, in May, 1892. They were soon over- 
whelmed, however, with a painful bereavement in the 
sudden death of Mrs. Kilborn by cholera. Of this 
sad event Dr. Kilborn writes as follows : 

" My darling wife and I invariably studied the 
language together, and we had made exactly equal 
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progress up to the day of her death, in both reading 
the characters and speaking. We were both planning 
and looking anxiously forward to the time when I 
should be able to begin dispensary work, and she 
would assist me in compounding and dispensing drugs. 
Now all this is altered, for the Lord has taken her. 
We trust that all the supporters of our mission cause 
will earnestly pray that God may yet bless our work 
even though He takes away His workers." 

Mrs. Kilborn, or Jennie Fowler, as her dear young 
friends will still think of her, was born in the Presby- 
terian manse at Bass River, New Brunswick, in 1867. 
From her earliest youth she was of studious habits, 
always giving her study hour preference over all other 
engagements. So eager was she to acquire knowledge, 
and so close was 'her application, that her health .suf- 
fered in consequence. A goodly number of prizes 
testify to her success in both school and college. In 
1890 she received her degree of B.A. from Queen's 
College, Kingston, to which place her father had re- 
moved some years previously. 

Of an active and cheerful disposition, she was a 
favourite with her companions, and formed many 
friendships which, we doubt not, will be renewed in 
the better land. Her sympathy and consideration for 
others was such that self was forgotten and sacrificed, 
and she preferred to endure pain rather than witness 
the sufferings of others. 

While a diligent student and friend, she did not 
neglect the higher and more important duties of the 
Christian. From childhood until she left the parental 
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roof she was an earnest worker in the Sabbath -school, 
first as scholar, then as teacher ; her faith, as her hus- 
band expresses it, being " simple but bright." 

To Mrs. Kilborn's father the blow has been very 
sore, the more so as only nineteen months had passed 
since Mrs. Fowler was called to her heavenly reward, 
where mother and daughter, now united, are singing 
the song of the redeemed. 

The " lonely grave " will likely speak with no un- 
certain utterance to the workers left behind, who still 
must fight if they would win. As Dr. Hart says, 
"We mourn the death of Sister Kilborn, and weep 
with the bereaved husband, but we shall be inspired 
by her unselfish and generous life to do and dare for 
the Master. Her grave will be a constant reminder 
to those in Chen-tu to work for the Master while it 
is day." We are very sure this sentiment will be 
echoed by the entire Church. 

Missionary Progress. 

Although the missionaries in this field were ap- 
pointed in 1891, yet owing to various circumstances 
they did not reach the city of Chen-tu till May, 1892. 
The Mission, therefore, is scarcely two years old, and 
the time has not come to compile statistical tables or 
distribute the missionaries to different centres. The 
Rev. V. C. Hart, D.D., reports in 1893 as follows: 

" The past year was filled with incidents common 
to the lot of all new missions in China. The initial 
period is often very trying and barren of visible re- 
sults, especially such as can be tabulated for the edifi- 
14 
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cation of the Home Church. A shadow fell upon us 
the second week of the year in the sudden death of 
Mrs. Kilborn. While we mourned her loss, we have 
felt that even such a loss may work out for us an 
enduring blessing. The young and devoted husband 
mastered the trying situation, and has exhibited a 
cheerfulness born of the blessed Comforter. 

"At the close of last year a reading-room was opened 
to the public in front of our rented house. We can 
say, without any reserve, that it has met our most 
sanguine expectations. Thousands upon thousands of 
men, women and children have entered the attractive 
room and gazed at charts, maps and pictures hung 
upon the walls, and have read the smaller books and 
purchased some thousands. 

" Early in the year Drs. Kilborn and Stevenson 
opened a dispensary, but were so overwhelmed with 
the new work that study was out of the question. It 
was closed, and the doctors betook themselves to the 
study of the language. No doubt it was wise to do 
as they did. When they resume their practice they 
will be far better prepared for its duties. 

" We have been fortunate enough to secure an ex- 
cellent property in a good quarter of the city, within 
easy access of the parade ground, which is invaluable 
as a place for exercise. We have already opened a 
school with twenty-nine pupils, nine of whom are 
girls. The school opens at 7.30 a.m.; prayers at 8.30. 
At prayers we have a Bible lesson. The pupils are 
bright and are learning with great eagerness. We 
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trust that this may grow to be an institution of great 
influence in this section of the city. 

" I am more and more convinced that the mission- 
ary's work is to be largely with the children. Our 
next step will be to have a large Sunday-school. To 
illustrate the importance of this kind of work : While 
I pen these lines a dozen Chinese ladies and small 
girls are calling upon Mrs. Hart and my daughter, 
who would scarcely venture if this school was not 
here. We not only reach the ears of the children in 
the school, but everything said is retailed to their 
parents, brothers and sisters. 

" In the next reinforcement to this Mission there 
should be one man sent to take full charge of the 
educational interests. To do much evangelistic work 
out of our immediate surroundings, means full equip- 
ment in the language, a larger force, and native assist- 
ants. This is the seed-sowing period, and is of as 
much importance as the harvest time. To faithfully 
guard the door of the Church is one of our present 
duties, and if neglected, unfavourable results may be 
expected in the years to come. China, it must be re- 
membered, is morally very low, and corrupt to the 
core. There is no public condemnation of the most 
flagrant crimes and vices, except such as may appear 
in occasional proclamations. Social vices fester, and 
opium smoking and eating of the poison are fast 
undermining all the virtues the country ever pos- 
sessed. In her helplessness China will yet cry for 
deliverance, and blessed will be the hands extended 
to rescue her. 
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"We know of no better methods to employ in win- 
ning the people than have been tried. The preaching 
of the Gospel, the healing of the sick, and the educa- 
tion of the youth are surely Divinely-appointed means 
and must eventually succeed. We begin a new year 
with the expectation of God's blessing, and look forth 
upon our vast field knowing that the truth must 
finally triumph. Our hearts have been made glad to 
hear of the interest awakened in our behalf, and we 
rejoice in prospect of our expected reinforcements." 

The Rev. George E. Hartwell, B.D., reports : 

"On June 27th, 1892, Dr. 0. L. Kilborn and myself 
moved to the Pearly Sand Street Mission. July 10th 
our much-beloved sister, the wife of Dr. 0. L. Kilborn, 
was called to her heavenly reward. The safety of the 
rest of the party, who were more or less exposed to 
cholera, gave birth to the thought of fleeing to the 
mountains. July 16th a most beautiful retreat was 
reached, and two months of hard study was obtained. 
Gospel seeds were sown among the hardy moun- 
taineers during our stay. The efforts of the doctors 
to cure their ills were greatly appreciated. 

" November 3rd, the anniversary of our landing in 
China, the dispensary was opened. While patients 
were waiting the Gospel was preached. Sabbath 
morning services have been well attended. What 
kind of soil has received the seed sown is not yet 
manifest ; we pray, however, as the field is large, that 
there may be some good ground which will bring 
forth a hundred-fold. 

" The Book Room was opened at the very first and 
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has proved a most useful institution. Upon the wall 
are maps, charts, Christian tracts, pictures and the 
Ten Commandments. A counter contains a variety 
of tracts and small books, Bibles, magazines, etc. 
The tracts are short expositions of Christian truths, 
namely, ' Plan of Redemption,' ' God's True Doctrine,' 
' The True Saviour,' ' Idols False,' etc., etc. Thousands 
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of people have visited this room. To study the map 
of the world is itself an education to a people who 
believe China is the centre of not only the earth but 
the universe, as many have believed that the planets 
revolve around the earth. Nicely dressed people 
often sit for hours reading the books and tracts. The 
man in charge came to us a heathen. He has regu- 
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larly attended our services, read the Scriptures, and 
now has made a stand for Christ. This room has also 
done much to remove suspicion. The Chinese are in- 
quisitive. They want to know all about the foreigner, 
how many there are, what their names are, where 
they are from, and what they are doing. Our good- 
natured book-man patiently answers these questions, 
explains our object in coming, and sells the books and 
tracts. Over two thousand books, tracts and calen- 
dars have been sold this year. 

" At the beginning of the Chinese New Year, on 
February 22nd, a school was opened upon the Mission 
premises. A Chinese teacher was engaged, on condi- 
tion that he obtained fifteen scholars. Over forty 
pupils were registered at the close of the iirst month. 
From one to two hours are spent daily teaching these 
children. A text-book containing the fundamental 
truths of Christianity is memorized in the school. 
Our duty is to explain the text, teach the Catechism, 
and instruct in singing. This has been, thus far, a 
most satisfactory work. The boys are just at the 
right age to be influenced. The truths of Christianity 
are being imprinted on their minds in a manner that 
can never be erased. The outside effect is good. 
Every family that is represented at the school is 
naturally kindly disposed to the foreigner. The 
people passing our place know that we have opened 
a school for children who cannot afford to pay, and 
think kindly of us. It is a work that will tell in the 
future. Their assistance in singing in the public wor- 
ship is of great value. Chinese boys and girls can be 
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taught to sing very sweetly and correctly. In our 
regular prayer-meeting four have, of their own accord, 
led in prayer. These four may be termed inquirers 
or probationers. Two of this number are especially 
interesting, as we trust God has sent them to us to be 
labourers in His vineyard." 

The Rev. O. L. Kilborn, M.D., reports : 
" The Conference year had scarcely begun when, on 
July 10th, 1892, the Lord called me to pass through 
what is surely the heaviest affliction He ever permits 
to come upon His children. But His gracious prom- 
ises came to me, and slowly the Lord led me along 
until I am able to realize that the great, compassionate 
heart of our Father in heaven is full of sympathy and 
love. He is too wise to err, and too good to be un- 
kind. On November 3rd, 1892, we celebrated the 
first anniversary of the day we landed on Chinese 
soil, by the formal opening of our dispensary. We 
had eighteen patients in the forenoon. In the even- 
ing the dozen or more missionaries of Chen-tu met in 
our compound for an earnest English prayer-meeting. 
" In less than two weeks Dr. Stevenson and I found 
ourselves working from morning till night two days 
a week, and after that we had to close our doors early 
every dispensary day because of the numbers. The 
well-to-do classes began to come on days other than 
dispensary days. They offered us our fee and would 
not be refused. We were invited out to see patients 
in their homes, and sometimes went to three or four 
different parts of this big city in one day. We were 
frequently called to save opium suicides, sometimes in 
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the middle of the night. By the middle of December 
Dr. Stevenson and I were absolutely cut off from 
language study. From Monday morning till Satur- 
day night was one continuous round of duties. Even 
Sunday was not a day of rest for us doctors. We 
were far enough on in Chinese to manage to treat 
patients, but we could not talk intelligently with 
them about the Gospel or any other subject, much 
less could we preach a sermon. 

"After prayerful consideration it was decided to 
close the dispensary until we were farther on in Chi- 
nese. The Chinese are very persistent, and it was not 
easy for us to turn away patients whom we knew we 
could help. Since January, then, we have been bend- 
ing all our energies to the acquisition of this difficult 
language. We praise the Lord for progress made in 
Chinese, and we trust that when the dispensary and our 
big hospital, that we look forward to here, are opened 
up permanently, we shall be set free for preaching, 
teaching, conversation, etc., as well as the treatment 
of patients. Of one thing our experience during the 
past year has assured us, namely, that in our medical 
work we have a very ready access to the hearts of a 
great multitude of the people of this city and sur- 
rounding country. May He who is all-powerful grant 
that the seeds of His everlasting Gospel may grow 
and develop in their ignorant, superstitious and idola- 
trous hearts, until all these things shall be put away 
— only Jesus shall reign supreme — to the eternal glory 
of God the Father." 
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Mrs, A. M. Stevenson writes from Chen-tu, in April, 
1893, as follows: 

" There are over thirty pupils in the day-school, 
two of whom are girls. It is considered unnecessary 
for girls to have an education in China. These attend 
service on Sunday as well as Sunday-school, where 
they learn the catechism. It brings the tears to see 
them as they sing ' Jesus loves me ' and ' I am so glad 
that our Father in heaven.' Think of the influences 
at home or on the street. ' 

" A retired ofEcial has sold Dr. Hart his own prop- 
erty for the Mission and given the customary feast. 
It was really two feasts — one for the men one day, 
and a second for the women another. We were first 
treated to tea, after which pipes were brought in ; 
but as our women had explained to them that we 
do not smoke, they did not offer them to us. After 
waiting about four hours, and meeting the four other 
guests in exquisitely embroidered satins and silks, we 
were invited to ' eat rice,' as the Chinese say. How- 
ever, they had about twenty-six courses before the 
rice was brought on. 

" The hostess asked me to ' please explain the doc- 
trine.' As I had asked the Lord for an opportunity 
and words to use, I felt that this was the former, so 
made my ' maiden effort.' It was little I could say ; 
but it did me good, whether it did them or not. We 
think of having definite work among the women when 
we are settled in the new place. Of course, in foreign 
dress we cannot go into the homes. They must come 
to us. However, as I have a long native outer gar- 
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ment, I mean to visit several houses near the wall 
where it is quiet. 

" Our first probationer has been taken. My woman 
is also a probationer. I think she is as good a Chris- 
tian as I am. When we came she lived on a mud 
floor ; the hens perching upon the chair-backs or table 
were as much at home as she. Now her room is very 
tidy and entirely different. Pray for them that the 
last remains of superstition may be uprooted from 
their hearts by the power of the Spirit. We have a 
right to expect great things from God. 

" Several years ago a poor washer-woman here was 
converted and carried the good news to her country 
home. As a result there is now a most flourishing 
church. Her friends seem to have caught her truly 
earnest spirit. She has been known to pray all night 
for a penitent. So the others are willing and glad to 
go on preaching tours to other villages, stopping at 
inns, the most wretched excuse for comfort ; nor do 
they wish pay. They also contribute to the support 
of their pastor. As there are no foreigners there, 
there are of course no rice-Christians. I wish I had 
time to go into the details of some of these Chris- 
tians' lives. They sufler persecution for His sake." 

Chinese Idolatry. 

Dr. D. W. Stevenson writes in August, ' 1893, as 
follows : 

" Once more in a temple ! Not the temple of a 
living God, but of Buddhism ! Idolatry in China is 
dirty inside and out. Dense darkness ! and they 
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know not what they worship. There are probably 
one hundred people who come to worship here daily. 
Out of these, three-fourths may not know even the 
names of the gods. I have seen men make six pros- 
trations before the big Buddha, and then turn around 
and ask somebody if this was the Pearly Emperor 
(the great god of the Taoists), and afterwards prob- 
ably light his pipe at the incense sticks burning before 
the idol. The idols are supposed to be awakened each 
time by the beating of a gong. There are a million or 
more different gods in China. Every hill, star, noted 
official and trade furnishes its quota. In ninety -nine 
per cent, of cases they were formerly men, but turned 
into gods by order of the Emperor, to be feared and 
appeased. The bad women in all Chinese cities have 
their patron god, to whom they burn incense. As a 
man and ruler he had quite a history. One must 
come to a heathen land to appreciate the sunken and 
superstitious condition of the natural man. 

" The ordinary Chinaman does not speak of belong- 
ing to any Church or religion. They only think of 
those ' who eat the Church's rice,' such as priests and 
nuns, as belonging to any Church. Therefore the 
regular worshipper is a religious triangle or tripod, 
who calls at all the temples of Buddhism, Taoism and 
Confucianism, and bows before their gods in the hope 
that this will save them from calamity and sickness. 
If we were to put up on these hills a big foreign idol, 
and call it Yah-Suh (Jesus), there might be thousands 
come and bow at it and burn incense, hoping that 
their crops, health, etc., might be protected ; but, of 
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course, visit all the other gods in the community for 
fear of giving offence. The difficulty is not to get 
them to accept a god, but to accept only One God. 

" We want teachers to tell these people they have 
souls, to train them to be useful, and to take their 
right place in the home and nation. Slave girls are 
sold very cheaply in Chen-tu. Foot-binding wastes 
many lives. I have had to treat the mortified stumps 
and see the bare bones protruding. 

" The other day I asked my teacher if his wife were 
one mile away in one direction, and his father ten 
miles in the other direction, and both sent word that 
they were sick of the same disease, and wanted him 
to give them medicine, to whom should he go first. 
The answer came quickly, ' To my father, of course ! 
even if there are other brothers.' Ancestral worship 
is a heathenish monster. 

" Dr. Kilborn and I, this last spring, went on a book- 
selling trip up north, through the Chen-tu plain.- We 
also wished to spy out the land for future mission 
work. We were only gone a week, and walked three- 
fourths of the way, selling our books along the very 
interesting highways in old China. In that time we 
had passed through five strange walled cities. Prob- 
ably most of these have a population as large as Lon- 
don, Ontario. They had no missionaries. Just here 
may I ask the reader, what are you doing to give 
us the twenty-five missionaries we are praying for ? 
Friend, you and I will probably be silent in fifty 
years ; but shall these walled cities have many happy 
Christian homes by that time ?" 
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A Helping Hand to Missions. 

We take the following from the Missionary Out- 
look for September, 1893 : 

"All who know our good brother, Eev. D. V. 
Lucas, D.D., know that he is deeply interested in Mis- 
sions, and manifests that interest in a practical way. 
Sympathizing deeply with our new Mission to China, 
and thinking that the education of a Chinese boy at 
our Mission school might prove one of the best ways 
of multiplying the seed sown, he corresponded with 
Dr. Hart, who recently sent him the following note 
from Chen-tu : 

" ' Dear Bro. Lucas, — According to agreement I 
am sending you a photo of the young man we have 
taken for you. He is standing in front of our house, 
and by the side of our daughter Estella. He is act- 
ing the part of professor in Chinese to her. She has 
picked up a good bit already from him. Your Chi- 
nese boy's name is Liu Chang King.' 

" Dr. Lucas encloses the photograph — which we re- 
produce — with the following letter : 

"'For many years I have thought a great deal 
about China and her teeming millions, who know so 
little of Christ and His life-giving and joy-imparting 
love. About tive years ago I read an account of a 
good Congregational brother who is devoting his life 
to the noble work of procuring blind boys in China, 
teaching them to read by means of the raised alpha- 
bet, then putting them in thronged places on the 
streets to read portions of the New Testament to 
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the passers-by. The account stated that fifty dollars 
would educate a Chinese blind boy for this work. 
I resolved to send the good man the necessary 
amount as soon as I could find it possible to do so, 
in the midst of many other pressing claims. I was 
in England when I read of the decision of your 
committee to start a Mission in China. I returned 
just in time to attend the farewell meeting of the 
dear brethren just starting for their great work. It 
occurred to me at the meeting that a boy who could 
see would, in all probability, be more useful than one 
who is blind, so I commissioned Dr. Hart to choose 
for me a bright lad to be educated at my expense. 
He is going to cost a good deal more money than the 
blind one would have done ; but then, with two good 
eyes, he ought to be worth more. I have a hope that 
I may be able to have a blind boy also at work for 
Jesus. I am asking Dr. Hart, who tells me that even 
now my boy can repeat Chinese classics by the yard, 
to have him so thoroughly taught the New Testament 
that he can repeat' the whole of it from memory — a 
task quite within the scope of Chinese mental possi- 
bilities. 

" ' Dr. Hart writes me that he has given him my 
name also, and that the lad is very proud of it. Let 
all who read my boy's name in your Outlook send up 
a prayer that God may greatly bless him, and make 
him a great blessing to his countrymen.' " 

The Ghen-tu Mission. 
The Rev. David Hill, of the Wesleyan Chinese Mis- 
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sion, referring to the Canadian Methodist Missions in 
China, says : 

" The Chinese Mission work, in which the Methodists 
of Canada have embarked, is a stupendous work. They 
need to brace themselves up for intenser effort. It is 
no easy task upon which they have entered. Thank 
God that missionaries are going in increasing numbers 
to that land. Four hundred missionaries met there a 
little time ago, and they asked for one thousand more 
missionaries. Two hundred have gone out during the 
past year. 

" Your missionaries have gone to the far West. 
There are special characteristics in that centre which 
you have selected. It is a provincial capital. There 
is the Viceroy, who holds sway over seventy millions 
of people. There is also a judge, a treasurer, and a 
Government department of the Literary Chancellor. 
This Literary Chancellor has charge of the examina- 
tions conducted in that city. 

" In that city, every third year (sometimes more 
frequently) all the literary men throughout that 
province are gathered together for the purpose of a 
literary examination. They are together for about 
a fortnight. Nine days are spent in the examina- 
tions. There are about ten thousand students coming 
up for examination. These gentlemen are the most 
influential in the province. They are men of educa- 
tion and business. Now, if only while these men are 
there for examination a blow could be struck which 
would reach their tearts, what a wonderful work 
might be done ! Throughout the eighteen capitals of 
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China there are one hundred and fifty thousand gen- 
tlemen assembled for examination. Now, if these 
could only be reached! It is not always easy to 
preach to them. So the missionaries' plan had been 
to reach them by the press. They printed for circu- 
lation the best tract they had on the Trinity. They 
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struck off ten thousand copies. A body of mission- 
aries met there, and when the first batch of students 
came out of their cells they distributed copies of the 
tract among them ; and this was continued till all 
the students had been supplied. Then, they are con- 
tinually meeting with men who have bought their 
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books. Thus the foundations of the work are being 
laid. 

"A few years ago in North China, where these 
literary examinations were coming on; the mission- 
aries met together and prayed for light as to what 
to do. They decided to give the students subjects to 
be examined in. They prepared papers and offered 
prizes. The questions were so arranged that they 
would have to read the tracts before they could answer 
the questions. They were asked questions about the 
atonement and other kindred subjects. They were 
thus compelled to look at these questions. One hun- 
dred and eleven gentlemen sent in papers prepared on 
these themes. The missionaries examined the papers 
and gave prizes accordingly. He cited instances of 
conversion resulting from such work. Protestants 
had something to learn from the Roman Catholic 
workers there. While we must keep free from all 
civil entanglements — which they do not — yet we may 
imitate their charitable work. 

" The field taken up by the Canadian Methodist 
Church was one of the most fearful opium-smoking 
districts of China. Qne-third of the cultivated land 
is given up to the cultivation of the poppy. England 
taught China to smoke opium. We ought to stir our- 
selves to put this evil down. He pictured the opium- 
smoker as the most degraded of men. He rejoiced in 
the truth that the Son of man came to seek and to 
save that which was lost of humanity. It is easy to 
go to respectable men and speak to them. He had 
spoken of one man ; but millions of our fellowmen 
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are dragged down by this vice. China, he said in 
conclusion, needs what the world needs. She needs 
not war-ships, nor railways, but what your heart 
needs, and mine. China needs Jesus ! " 

Medical Missions in China. 

David W. Stevenson, M.D., of the Canadian Mis- 
sion, writes as follows : 

" Gracey states, ' Every third person who lives and 
breathes upon the earth, who toils under the sun, 
sleeps under God's stars, or sighs and suffers beneath 
the heaven, is a Chinese. At least every fourth child 
born into the world looks into the face of a Chinese 
mother, while twice the population of Canada departs 
the lands of Sinim annually without a knowledge of 
the Gospel. Think of it ! eighteen magnificent prov- 
inces, each as large as Great Britain, fifteen hundred 
great walled cities, some seven thousand towns, and 
over one hundred thousand villages are open to the 
preaching of the glorious Gospel.' 

" Medical missions have, with God's blessing, opened 
Siam, Corea, Jeypore, Cashmere, and large portions of 
Burmah and China. When Dr. Allen, merely stand- 
ing within the closed doors of Corea, was called to 
Min Yon Ik, the nephew of the king, he found thir- 
teen surgeons trying to staunch his wounds by filling 
them with wax. 

"Dr. Peter Parker, who went out in 1835, almost 
opened China to the Gospel at the point of his lancet. 
His great eye hospital become noted the world over. 
Dr. Kerr has followed him, and during his connection 
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with the Canton hospital over 610,000 people have 
been relieved, 22,139 operations performed, and 7,399 
vaccinations. This hospital is safer than a gunboat, 
said a British consul, in troublesome times. 

"Leonore Howard, M.D., the feeble but plucky 
daughter of a Canadian physician, was sent in 1877 
by American Methodists to Pekin. Lady Li, the wife 
of the Viceroy, the officer next to the Emperor, was 
taken seriously ill. As a last resort Dr. Howard was 
sent for, who, in consultation with Dr. McKenzie, 
saved her life. In thankfulness His Excellency has 
built two large hospitals there. Miss Howard had 
graduated at Ann Arbor, Michigan, and President 
Angell's name was on her diploma. This man was 
chosen by the United States Government as a com- 
missioner to form a more favorable treaty with China, 
and the New York Herald stated that the successful 
termination was largely due to Dr. Howard's influ- 
ence on the Viceroy. 

" Miss Kitt, M.D., of Tsing Chien Fu, has had four 
hundred women waiting before her doorstep at four 
o'clock in the morning. Many had to be turned away. 
One said, ' This is the fourth time I have come, hav- 
ing been turned away three times. My home is six- 
teen miles from the city, and I have to hire a wheel- 
barrow.' 

" Dr. Y. May King was the first Chinese woman to 
study medicine. She took the honours of her class 
in the Woman's Medical College of New York. She 
returns as a Methodist missionary. Surely the Lord 
is coming to darkest China with healing in His wings. 
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" On the clearest of Canadian nights look for one 
hour at all the stars visible to the naked eye. During 
that same hour nearly twice their number in the 
proud land of the Celestials will sink into Christless 
graves forever beyond our reach. 

" The Missionary Committee of the Canadian Meth- 
odist Church have resolved, in humble dependence 
upon God, and with confidence in the sympathy and 
co-operation of our people, to establish a Mission in 
the great province of Se-Chuen. As a centre of opera- 
tions the capital, a city of 400,000 named Chen-tu, has 
been selected. The staff of workers as now consti- 
tuted is two evangelists and two medical men. It 
may seem as if the medical feature is given undue 
prominence. But Chinese missionaries will hope the 
same proportion may be kept up. Se-Chuen borders 
on Thibet (the last and only unopened heathen door), 
as well as on six other of the most unenlightened 
provinces of China. This province has a telegraph 
line, salt and coal mines, and iron works. It produces 
apples, potatoes, corn, hemp, cherries, plums, straw- 
berries, cabbages, spinach, turnips and sugar cane. In 
the wide west there must be sixty million people who 
never saw a missionary. In this one province alone 
there are one hundred and thirty great walled cities 
without a single missionary. The agonizing cry still 
goes up, ' Is there no balm in Gilead ? Is there no 
physician there ?' 

" The Chinese know nothing of surgery, anatomy 
physiology or a medical diploma. But they give pint 
doses of herbal, beetle, and tiger-claw mixtures. The 
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skins of serpents, frogs caught at high noon on the 
fifth day of the fifth moon, are dried, powdered, and 
administered alone or in combination with other solu- 
tions. The superstitions, social sins and diseases of 
China can be better treated, bodily and spiritually, by 
the medical missionary. Fevers, agues, leprosy, dys- 
pepsia and smallpox are frightfully common ; while 
half the population have skin, ear and eye diseases. 
Some of the causes are uncleanness, shaving the ears, 
smoky rooms, and forced continued crying when 
mourning for the dead. 

" There are more people in China to each doctor 
than are contained in three Ontarios. If the Parent 
Board as well as the Woman's give each ten doctors 
to West China in the next five years, we may start a 
medical college and have one doctor for each five 
great walled cities." 

The darkest cloud of heathenism rests upon the 
minds and hearts of the women of China, and it is of 
the first importance that they be instructed and en- 
lightened. There is an immense field and great need 
for women physicians, a need as great or greater than 
that of India. Dr. Macleish, of Amoy, states that 
" the conditions of Chinese social life are such as to 
render it necessary that a separate institution should 
be provided for women, where they may receive 
advice and treatment from an educated physician of 
their own sex." Dr. J. G. Kerr, in one of his hospital 
reports, tells us that " the Chinese women of the better 
class endure a vast amount of sufiering rather than 
submit to what modern medical science requires for 
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the diagnosis of disease and its treatment. The pro- 
found ignorance of the native faculty, and the seclu- 
sion and modesty of the female members of most 
families, open an unlimited field in China for the 
lady physicians." 

MISSIONS OF THE METHODIST NEW CONNEXION 
CHURCH. 

In 1859 this Church decided to enter China, and 
Rev. John Innocent and Rev. William A. Hall were 
commissioned for the work. They entered and com- 
menced work in Shanghai, studying the language and 
surveying the field. At Tientsin, the great seaport of 
North China, they were the pioneers. The work has 
expanded into three circuits. At Tientsin they have 
a fine establishment in the British Compound. It has 
5 missionaries, 10 native helpers, 2 out-stations, 3 
churches, and 105 members. The college for training 
native preachers has 1 principal, 1 native teacher, and 
18 students. The female college for training native 
women and girls has 4 native women and 12 girls. 

The village of Chu Chia Tsai is about one hundred 
and forty miles south of Tientsin. The Mission was 
opened under peculiar conditions. A farmer of the 
village was led by a dream to visit Tientsin and listen 
to the foreign preaching. He became a sincere be- 
liever in Christ, and when he returned he took with 
him a supply of Bibles, hymn books, and religious 
publications. On reaching home he openly confessed 
his faith in Jesus as the Saviour of the world, invited 
his neighbors to his house, read the Bible to them, 
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and told of his conversion. The people of the vil- 
lage were awakened; the work extended out into 
the district, and ere long an earnest appeal was 

sent to Tientsin for a missionary. They gladly . ./ 

responded and regular work was opened, and -I'U ill m 
now the circuit embraces upwards of three hun- ., /'/(/f ,| 
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dred miles of the province and more than forty native 
churches. 

Near the city of Taiping, north of Tientsin, are 
extensive mines, worked by a syndicate of Chinese 
mandarins. They applied to the Mission for a medi- 
cal missionary, offering him facilities for evangelistic 
work among the workmen. The missionary was sup- 
plied, and an extensive circuit was formed around the 
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Tang San collieries, extending to the city of Yung 
Ping Fu, near the old wall. 

The policy of the Church has been to carry on the 
work chiefly by the aid of native help. The remark- 
able success of the Mission is largely due to the efli- 
ciency of the native preachers it has trained in its 
theological school at Tientsin. In 1891, with 7 mis- 
sionaries in the field, they had 40 native preachers 
and catechists, 1,301 members, 227 candidates for 
membership, 52 chapels, 19 schools, and 178 scholars. 

In Shan-tung they have a hospital with beds for 
30 in-patients and a dispensary, under the charge of 
a medical missionary. Patients come from all parts 
of the district, often as many as thirty a day. This 
enterprise is adding largely to the influence of the 
missionaries and the success of the Mission. A num- 
ber of pious native women have been employed in 
teaching the Gospel to their heathen sisters with 
marked success. They are unable to read or write, 
but being endowed with the retentive memories for 
which the Chinese are remarkable, they can recite 
appropriate selections from the Bible, catechisms and 
hymns to the women, and explain them with remark- 
able force and efiect. In Tientsin they have a col- 
lege for the training of these female workers. The 
women it is sending out are carrying the Gospel to 
homes and individuals that are inaccessible to the 
male missionaries. 

OTHER MISSIONS IN CHINA. 

We cannot give with such fulness of detail an ac- 
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count of the other Missions in China. The following, 
however, is an enumeration, with statistics up to the 
latest attainable date, of the principal Protestant Mis- 
sions in that country : 

Bible Christian Church. — In 1885 two mission- 
aries were sent out under the China Inland Mission. 
To meet the expense a general fund was raised, to 
which the members contributed liberally. Six mis- 
sionaries were sent to the province of Yun-nan — three 
to Yun-nan, the capital of the" province, and three to 
the city of Chang-fung-foo. The work has prospered. 
A ten days' revival in the capital recently led to the 
conversion of a number of the natives to Christ. The 
Church a few years ago was supporting four mission- 
aries. A native church with seven members has been 
formed, and the day-school was prosperous. Tracts 
and Bibles that set forth the teaching and work of 
Christianity were circulated. Preaching and boftks, 
with the medical treatment of opium patients, awak- 
ened much attention, and secured the confidence of 
the people. In 1888 they had a station at Yun-nan, 
which was served by Rev. T. G. Vanstone and wife 
and S. Pollard, and another at Chang-fung-foo, served 
by Rev. S. T. Thorne and wife and F. T. Dymond. 

United Methodist Free Church. — The China 
Mission of this Church was opened in 1864 by Rev. 
W. R. Fuller, at Ning-po. He was soon joined by Rev. 
John Mara. In 1868 Rev. T. W. Galpin joined the 
Mission. He remained in the work about ten years. 
In 1871 Rev. Robert Swallow became his fellow- 
labourer and opened work in one of the suburbs of 
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Ning-po. A little later they were joined by Rev. K I. 
Exley. He was a zealous missionary, but ere he could 
carry out his plans consumption closed his labours. 
His place was filled by Rev. W. Soothill, who was 
sent out to open a new station at Wen-chow. The 
war with France had embittered the Chinese at Wen- 
chow against foreigners, and a riot followed, in which 
the Mission premises were destroyed and the Mission 
discontinued. When peace was restored the Chinese 
Government made ample compensation for all losses, 
and the work was resumed and has since been carried 
on successfully. 

In 1886 Mr. Swallow and family returned to Eng- 
land. His chief object was to prepare for the work 
of a medical missionary. His object accomplished, he 
returned with his wife to Ning-po, where they carried 
on their work with greatly increased success. The 
Mis.sion in 1889 reported 3 stations, 3 ordained mis- 
sionaries, and 325 members. 

The American Board has sixty-nine mission sta- 
tions in China — the Foochow Mission, with a station 
at Foochow city and suburbs ; the North China Mis- 
sion, with stations at Kalgan, Paoting-fu, Pekin, Shan- 
tung, Tientsin and Tung-cho ; the Shanse Mission, with 
a station at Tai-yuen-fu, and a number of other sta- 
tions. There are 46 male and 54 female missionaries. 
The Committee on the Annual Report says : 

" We are not to expect in China easy conquests like 
those gained among Sandwich Islanders, who, before 
the coming of missionaries, had thrown away their 
gods in disgust, or of other savage tribes, who, at 
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least, were compelled to own the superior knowledge 
and power of those who offered them a new religion. 
But if the work attempted is great, the results aimed 
at and confidently looked for are of corresponding 
magnitude. Every conquest gained in such a nation 
for Christ prepares the way for those greater and 
more glorious. Every inch of ground won among so 
slow-moving a people may with faithful care and 
labour be held. 

"A converted Chinaman is at once a missionary, 
and, in many cases, will be found already equipped 
for successful service in the vineyard of the Lord. In 
the changes already wrought in China by missionary 
labour, and especially in the changed disposition of 
the people toward such labour, there is food for en- 
couragement and hope." 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States 
has in China the Canton, Ning-po, Shan-tung and 
Pekin Missions. The last annual report shows the 
number of native preachers has been increased to 27, 
Bible-women to 17, chapels to 45, and membership to 
4,084. In every point there has been a steady ad- 
vance. At the Ning-po station it is reported " there 
has been a steady and important growth, not only in 
numbers, but in the general character of the people. 
Those who have died have borne good testimony to 
the last of genuine conversion. In the midst of perse- 
cution and social embarrassment, the native Chris- 
tians have borne a good record. Only four out of 
a membership of five hundred have been expelled, 

althouofh the native sessions maintain a strictness 
"l6 
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of discipline far beyond that observed in our own 
country." 

The Reformed Chuech in America has a Mission 
at Amoy and vicinity. It reports 856 communicants 
and 219 scholars in 12 schools. A report made by 
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Dr. Kip says, " The number of hearers has alto- 
gether outgrown the accommodation for them. In 
connection with this there has been a gratifying ad- 
vance in some places in the matter of the support of 
the Gospel. In addition to this is another hopeful 
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feature, namely, that the churches are beginning to 
undertake mission work among the Hakkas. It is 
true these people are only distant some four days' 
hard journey, but the difference of language makes it 
a more serious undertaking, and one that, we doubt 
not, will have a reflex influence on the churches, cor- 
responding to that which you at home enjoy from 
engaging in foreign missions." 

The Presbyterian Church, South, of the United 
States, have Missions in Hang-chow and Soo-chow. 
The last annual report showed 32 missionaries, of 
whom 16 were female. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church have the 
headquarters of their Mission at Shanghai, and have 
also stations at Woo-chang, Han-kow, Ning-po, Foo- 
chow, Hong-Kong and Pekin. The missionary staff 
consists of 55 missionaries, 67 native workers, and 536 
communicants, also, successful medical missions. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union has 
sixty-seven mission stations in China, with headquar- 
ters at Swatow, Ning-po and Zao-hying. "At many, 
but not at all, of the out-stations, the church organiza- 
zation is such that they may be considered branch 
churches, sustaining a relation to the central church 
similar to that which city mission stations at home 
sustain to the parent or supporting church. We have 
thought it best to continue such relations until the 
branch churches can nearly or quite support their 
pastor, wheft. they will be considered independent 
churches, belonging to what will then be an associa- 
tional organization." 
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Statistics of these Missions show 88 native workers, 
24 Bible-women, 23 schools with 325 pupils, and 1,535 
resident church members. 

The Committee on the Missions in China at the 
last annual meeting said: "Hundreds have been 
baptized in China, and among the Chinese in Siam. 
The medical missionary is an important agent in the 
propagation of the Gospel in China. Miss Daniells 
has given special attention to this branch, and has 
assisted more than one thousand patients during the 
past year." 

The American Southern Baptists commenced 
work in Shanghai in 1847. Forty-one stations have 
since been established. Dr. Yates writes from China : 
" The time has come for a general movement to the 
front, for a vigorous charge. For this work we want 
vigorous men with stout hearts— men who are ready 
to make an offering of themselves for the advance- 
ment of Christ's kingdom, and, if necessary, to suffer 
for His sake." There are 33 foreign missionaries, 23 
native workers, and 806 communicants. 

The American Woman's Union Missionary Society 
have a very successful school at Shanghai. 

The American Bible Society commenced work in 
China in 1876. Its headquarters are at Shanghai, 
and it is accoipplishing an important work in circu- 
lating the Scriptures, chiefly through the missionaries 
of the different societies. 

The Presbyterian Church of Canada have a Mis- 
sion in the island of Formosa, about eighty miles from 
the mainland, with a population of about 3,000,000. 
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The people are much like the Chinese, but possess no 
written language, though there are many dialects. 
The natives are not so given to trickery and deceit as 
the Chinese, and are more tolerant to foreigners. They 
are, however, a fierce and warlike people, the skulls 
of foes they have killed forming part of the ornamen- 
tation of their huts. 

The Canadian Mission was begun in 1872 by Rev. 
George Leslie MacKay, D.D., Oxford County, Ontario. 
Dr. MacKay 's Chinese wife has been very helpful to 
him in gaining the attention of the women. His 
opinion from the first was that the work of evangel- 
izing the people must be accomplished through a 
native agency. As soon, therefore, as he had acquired 
a sufficient knowledge of the language himself he 
sought young men with a view of training them to 
become preachers and teachers. His first convert was 
the Rev. Gian Cheng Hoa, through whose influence 
many young men were reached. These were formed 
into a band and thoroughly trained in theology, the 
natural sciences, and, as far as practicable, in medical 
practice and surgery. When a student was ready for 
independent work a district was assigned to him, and 
he went to work as a local preacher. A chapel and a 
house for the preacher was erected, and soon a regular 
congregation was organized, with elders and deacons. 
In this way the work has spread over the whole of 
northern Formosa, where Dr. MacKay now superin- 
tends 60 churches, 60 native preachers, a well-equipped 
college with 35 students, two large hospitals, and a 
girls' school. The number of baptized members is 
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nearly 3,000. In 1890 the people contributed $1,143.85. 
The amount of work done in so short a time, and 
chiefly through the marvellous energy and zeal o£ one 
man, causes us to exclaim, " What hath God wrought !" 

Encouraged by the success of the Formosa Mission 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada in 1888 sent the 
Rev. J. Goforth to northern Honan, on the mainland, 
where he was joined in 1889 by Mr. McClure and Mr. 
McGillivray. 

There is also a very interesting Scottish Presby- 
terian Mission to the blind in China, of whom there 
are supposed to be half a million. After eight years' 
effort a system was invented whereby a Chinese blind 
man or lad of average intelligence could learn to read 
and write within two months. 

German. — -The Rhenish Missionary Society have 
missionaries at Hong-Kong, Long-hau and Canton- 
The Basel Missionary Society have missionaries at 
Hong-Kong, Chonglok, Sinon, Lilong and Yunon. 

British. — The British and Foreign Bible Society 
entered China in 1843, and have agents at Shanghai 
operating chiefly through the missionaries of the dif- 
ferent Societies. The Church Missionary Society 
commenced a Mission at Shanghai in 1844, and now 
have six Missions and employ 22 colporteurs. The 
Presbyterians commenced work in 1847, and have 
Missions at Swatow, Amoy and Tai-wan-fu. The 
National Bible Society of Scotland have agents and 
colporteurs in Che-foo. The China Inland Mission 
commenced work in 1865, and have stations in nearly 
every province. The United Presbyterian Church 
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of Scotland commenced work in 1865, and have 
18 stations and out-stations. The United Methodist 
Free Church commenced work at Ning-po in 1868. 
The Irish Presbyterian Church commenced work at 
Newchwansf in 1869. The Church of Scotland com- 
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menced work at Ichang in 1878. The Society for the 
Promotion of Female Education in the East have Mis- 
sions in China and two schools at Foochow. 

The London Missionary Society have stations at 
Pekin, Tientsin, Han-kow, Shanghai, Amoy, Canton 
and Hong-Kong, with 38 English missionaries and 
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their wives, besiiJes 13 female missionaries and 9 
ordained native pastors. Throughout its Missions in 
China the Society enjoys the assistance of a number 
of very intelligent and earnest native preachers. 

The China. Inland Mission was formed in 1865, 
because of the overwhelming necessity for some fur- 
ther effort to spread the knowledge of the Gospel 
among the unevangelized millions of China, which at 
that time had only ninety-seven Protestant mission- 
aries among its hundreds of millions of people. This 
Mission is evangelical and interdenominational. Duly 
qualified candidates for missionary labour, whether 
ordained or unordained, are accepted. The present 
staff (1893) of the Mission numbers 554, namely, mis- 
sionaries and their wives, 172 ; unmarried mission- 
aries, 267; associates, 115. Of this total the mission- 
aries from North America number 40. There are also 
323 native helpers, whose whole time is given up 
to Mission work as pastors, evangelists, colporteurs, 
Bible-women, etc.; 35 of these are unpaid. Some of 
the missionaries, having private property, have gone 
out at their own expense, and do not accept anything 
from the Mission funds. The others have gone out 
in dependence upon God for temporal supplies, with 
the understanding that the Mis.sion does not guaran- 
tee any income whatever, and knowing that, as the 
Mission does not go into debt, it can only minister 
to those connected with it as the funds sent in from 
time to time may allow. The missionaries and native 
helpers are supported by contributions sent to the 
offices of the Mission without personal solicitation. 
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The income for 1892 was $167,199.20 from all sources 
— America, Great Britain, Europe, etc. Stations have 
been opened in ten out of the eleven provinces which 
were previously without Protestant missionaries. 
About 106 stations and 101 out-stations have been 
opened, in all of which there are either missionaries 
or resident native helpers. Over 5,000 converts have 
been baptized ; and deaths, removals and discipline 
leave over 3,600 now in fellowship as members of 107 
organized churches ; 673 of these were baptized in 
1892. 

OBSTRUCTIONS TO MISSIONS. 

The Rev. J. H. Mac Vicar, late of Han-kow, writes 
in substance as follows about the recent Chinese 
riots : 

" In 1891 wars and rumours of wars filled the air 
for som.e months, and the missionaries were subjected 
to terrible suspense. The people arose and shouted 
that the ' foreign devils ' in China should be driven 
into the sea. The feeling of hatred against the foreign 
element became intense, and even the servants left 
the houses of the missionaries for fear of being massa- 
cred. The foreigners expected death at any moment. 
Then came the news of terrible riots in neighboring 
provinces, where nuns were dragged before the offi- 
cials and charged with practising witchcraft. Build- 
ings were looted and burned to the ground, and sol- 
diers, who were sent presumably to render protection 
to the foreigners, actually turned their coats inside 
out and joined in the looting. Hospitals even were 
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attacked. Graves were dug up, and the eyes of the 
dead plucked out and arms cut off. The mob were 
complete masters of the situation. In spite of the 
commands of the military mandarins, they continued 
the looting. Serious troubles took place in the Wes- 
leyan Methodist district, in which two missionaries 
were brutally massacred, their heads being split open 
and their bodies pelted with stones. This rioting con- 
tinued in all districts, even in face of the commands 
of the mandarins and edicts of the viceroy, and it was 
not until the foreign powers themselves threatened to 
put down the riots that there was any peace. It was 
astonishing how quick the people were to obey the 
command of the officials then. All was then smiles, 
and the Chinaman who had only a short time before 
threatened to burn and kill, came with an open hand 
and pleasant face. 

" As the Chinese were a semi-civilized nation the 
cause of the troubles was not that the riots were the 
outcome of barbarism, as was the case in the Fiji 
Islands and like places. Nor was it, as was generally 
supposed by Christians at home, the outcome of the 
barbarous treatment meted out to Chinese subjects in 
America, for at that time the Geary law had not been 
passed. In like manner may be dismissed the theory 
of incipient rebellion ; for though it was true that the 
standard of revolt was raised before the year came to 
an end, it was in distant Mongolia, and all the circum- 
stances indicated that the uprising in the north had 
no connection with the demonstrations against for- 
eigners further south. It was the peculiar and intense 
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dislike to interference or enlightenment from out- 
siders. 

"The trouble with the Chinamen was pig-headed, 
flat-footed exclusiveness. They still consider that 
theirs is the only kingdom beneath the heavens. It 
is a race pride. They never wanted intercourse with 
other nations, nor do they want it now. The feeling 
was anti-foreign, and not anti-missionary. They say, 
when they see the missionary coming, ' Here comes 
the man who wants to steal our trade.' They con- 
sider him only one in disguise who comes to steal 
from them. The educated Chinaman hates the for- 
eigner with a hate that only he can feel. They con- 
sider their light and culture and literary institutions 
in danger of being destroyed. They consider out- 
siders are intruding barbarians. 

" Perhaps the most conspicuous exhibitions of race 
hatred had come from the oiScials, who could have 
quelled the riots at the commencement if they had so 
desired. Perhaps nowhere in the whole wide world 
could instances of more revolting duplicity be cited 
against officialdom than in China. They declared 
their inability to control the element; but on other 
occasions, when they wished it, they have not the 
slightest difficulty in controlling the populace. 

" The persistent publication and circulation of de- 
famatory literature and cartoons was one exhibition 
of native hostility, chiefly in the northern provinces, 
to the missionaries. No doubt there were certain in- 
judicious missionary methods in vogue in China which 
could not but be held responsible for the frequent re- 
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currence of trouble — responsible, at least, to the ex- 
tent that they afforded a too ready handle for stirring 
up the passions of the common people. But China 
will never be any better until it is Christianized. 
The Chinaman will never be anything else than what 
he is under the teaching of Confucius. He must 
have the Gospel of Jesus Christ. There is no hope 
for China outside of this. It cannot advance with- 
out it." 

PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 

The progress of Christianity in China has been dis- 
couragingly slow — more so than in any other portion 
of the globe. At the end of seven years Morrison had 
one convert; at his death, in 1834, there were only 
four. Fifteen years after the translation of the Bible 
(a work which occupied twelve years of time) there 
were only four native Christians in the whole empire 
to read it. In 1843 there were six converts reported; 
in 1855, 361 ; in 1863, 2,000 ; in 1873, 6,000 ; in 1882, 
20,000 ; in 1885, 25,000. In 1890 the Shanghai Con- 
ference reported 31,000 communicants and 100,000 
native nominal Christians ; in 1891 the communicants 
returned number 40,350. This represents the gain 
during forty-nine years, as work only fairly began in 
1842, when China first became open for resident mis- 
sionaries at the treaty ports. Taking simply the ratio 
of increase, Dr. Legge, at the London Conference, 
said : " The converts have multiplied during thirty- 
five years at least two-thousand-fold, the rate of 
increase being greater year after year. Suppose it 
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should continue the same for other thirty -five years, 
then in A.D. 1913 there will be in China twenty-six 
millions of communicants, and a professedly Christian 
community of one hundred millions." 

A memorable missionary conference was held at 
Shanghai in 1890. More than 400 delegates, repre- 
senting over forty separate organizations, were present. 
One decision arrived at will have a far-reaching in- 
fluence, namely, to undertake the production of a 
Standard Version of the Bible, which in various edi- 
tions may suit alike the scholar and the peasant. The 
difficulty in making such a version may be learned 
from the fact that the language has a singular in- 
capacity for expressing sacred ideas, so much so that 
for half a century translators have doubted what 
name to use for God — " the Chinese tongue seeming 
to be Satan's master-device to exclude the Gospel." 

The latest missionary statistics for the whole of 
China are as follows : — Number of Societies, 30 ; sta- 
tions, 1,071 ; ordained missionaries, 537 ; native or- 
dained ministers, 247 ; churches, 439 ; Sabbath-school 
scholars, 10,377 ; common schools, 700 ; communi- 
cants, 40,350; native contributions for all purposes, 
$36,865. 

THE CITIES or CHINA. 

We now give a brief account of some of the prin- 
cipal cities of China in which missionary operations 
have been conducted, beginning with the capital of 
the empire : 
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THE CITY OF PEKIN. 

The city of Pekin, the capital of China, has a popu- 
lation of about two millions, and is divided into two 
cities — the Chinese city, with an area of fifteen square 
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miles, and the Tartar city, with an area of twelve 
square miles. Both of these divi.sions are enclosed by 
walls about thirty feet high, twenty-five feet thick at 
the base, and twelve feet at the top. 

The Tartar city consists of three enclosures, one 
within another, each surrounded by its own wall. 
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The innermost contains the imperial palace and its 
surrounding buildings ; the second is occupied by the 
several oflBces appertaining to the government, and 
by many private residents who receive special p.r- 
mission to reside within its limits; and the outer one, 
for the most part, consists of dwelling-houses, with 
shops in the larger avenues. 

The Chinese city is more populous than the Tartar 
city. The houses are built of brick, and seldom ex- 
ceed one story in height. The environs of the city 
are occupied with groves, private mansions, hamlets 
and cultivated fields. 

Mr. C. B. Adams thus describes his visit to Pekin, 
which is probably the oldest capital in the world : 

"It would be difEcult to imagine anything more 
enjoyable than the three days' sail up the Peiho. The 
peaceful glide through the golden autumn days and 
moonlit nights, on the winding river, was the realiza- 
tion of the ideal in travelling. Early on the third 
morning we came to a stop in front of a very high 
battlemented wall, along whose base lines of laden 
camels were led, and groups of curious carts, with 
two large heavy wheels, no springs, and flat floors 
without seats, were waiting for hire. The camels 
were taking tea to Russia ; the carts were Pekin carts, 
in which the cross-legged occupant runs a fair chance 
of having his senses jolted out over the flag-paved 
highways leading to the capital. 

"It was evening as we entered Pekin, just before 
the gates were closed. We were therefore spared the 
din and confusion of midday traffic, that we have 
17 
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since always regarded with increasing wonder and 
dismay. During the busy hours there is an uninter- 
rupted procession of camels, carts, mule litters, chairs, 
wheelbarrows, heavily laden carts with tandem teams, 
crowds of pedestrians — lines of wretched beggars 
squatting along the wall, mingling their pitiful peti- 
tions in shrill voices with the yells and imprecations 
of the drivers — so that the arch overhead echoes with 
a deafening uproar. 

"All foreigners reside in the Tartar city, but the 
glimpse we got of it was not more encouraging than 
what we had seen beyond its gates ; in fact, it all 
looks like a vast suburb. The streets, ungraded and 
unpaved, are dust-swept in winter and quagmires in 
summer, with green suffocating pools in the hollows, 
that would create a pestilence in any other climate. 
The odours beggar description. Garbage and slops 
are thrown in front of the houses, and the city scaven- 
gers — dogs, rag-pickers and magpies — feast at their 
leisure. 

" Notwithstanding the dirt there are certain fea- 
tures that make the streets picturesque ; the ' bit of 
colour,' so much in demand, is never wanting. The 
banks are showily carved and gilded ; there are signs, 
streamers and tassels of all shades on the shops ; big 
auction tents, made of thousands of bits of rags, where 
the energetic auctioneer — as naturally he should do 
on the opposite side of the world — begins at the high- 
est possible price and bids down. There is an unend- 
ing variety of combination in the colours worn by 
both sexes, Tc^rtar women do not disfigure their feet 
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as the Chinese people do. They wear shoes like the 
men, or with an elevation under the sole of the foot, 
the toe or heel being unsupported. The small-footed 
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HOW WE WERE BOARDED BY CHINESE AND DISPERSED THEM. 
{Voyage of Yacht "Sunbeam.") 

women, contrary to our ideas, walk a great deal, and 
even work in the fields, though it must be confessed 
their gait is neither rapid nor graceful, as they balance 
themselves with their arms. Both women and chil- 
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dren wear artificial flowers in their hair, and rarely 
in the coldest weather any head-dress, while the men 
have wadded hoods, fur ear-protectors, and various 
kinds of hats. They wear the most beautiful silk 
gowns with what was originally a handsome silk 
jacket, but now marred by use and with a long line 
of black grease down the back from their queues. All 
the well-to-do people dress in silk and satin, while 
cotton, well wadded in winter, and sheepskin worn 
with the ' skinny side out,' protect the poorer. 

" The mandarin has a sable coat, and a feather 
hanging from the button of his hat. There is some- 
thing dignified and elegant in his salutation as he 
shakes his own hands and makes a graceful bow. 
His formal and polite questions are : your age, your 
fortune, if your nest is full, and if smallpox has yet 
visited it. It is thought unfortunate if a child passes 
a certain age without having contracted this disease, 
it being comparatively without danger to the young. 

" We will put the beggars in as the shadow in the 
street picture. Were there ever any people with so 
little of the human being about them ? They are not 
even Chinamen — they have no pig-tails — but their 
thick black hair stands- in a bushy mass about their 
smeared, haggard faces ; their only covering a bit of 
sheepskin that they hold about their shoulders, reach- 
ing half-way to the knee, or a bundle of fluttering 
rags — little or no protection against the keen winter 
wind. Most trades in China are protected by guilds, 
and it is said neither beggars nor thieves are behind 
the more honourable professions in this respect. Each 
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has its king, and by paying a certain yearly tribute 
to the robber king you can insure your house against 
molestation. 

" Every kind of ware is hawked about the streets : 
travelling kitchens with soup, rice and mysterious 
messes ; the confectioner, with sticks of candied crab 
apples and peanut candy; the barber, plying his voca- 
tion at the door ; the packman, with groups of women 
around him, choosing artificial flowers and trimming- 
silk ; the knife sharpener, the man who rivets china, 
the pedicure, each with his distinctive call, rattle or 
bell ; and the Taoist priest, banging his gong till he 
is paid to be quiet — all keep the echoes lively. After 
nightfall each man, as he walks along, sings to keep 
away the evil spirits. There are street lamps, but 
they are only lighted on holy days, which nearly 
always fall on moonlight nights. 

" Funerals are the most gorgeous pageants. The 
embroideries used on the bier are unsurpassed in 
beauty of material and design. Armies of ragamuffins, 
decked out in all the paraphernalia of the occasion, 
bear red staffs and umbrellas, while a deafening music 
is kept up as the procession moves on. The family, 
dressed in white — which they wear as mourning for 
a prescribed time — follow in carts. They burn gold 
and silver paper that the deceased may have funds, 
horses, carts, houses or palaces, men and women ser- 
vants — all he may want is burnt in efSgy, often life 
size. He is buried with pomp ; his descendants wor- 
ship at his tomb, and any titles that may accrue to 
them revert to him, instead of descending to the 'chil- 
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dren. Thus a man may die a coolie and live in mem- 
ory as a prince. 

" Foreign residents at Pekin are restricted entirely 
to officials, being composed of members of the Eng- 
lish, Russian, United States, German, Belgian, Dutch, 
Spanish and Japanese legations, the custom service 
and the Tung Wen Kuan College. There are also a 
a number of English and American missionaries. 

"The only pleasant walk is on the city wall, a little 
world of itself, forty-two feet high. Trees, grass and 
wild flowers grow through the stones, and in the 
autumn it is bright with morning-glories of every 
shade, and a good harvest of hay is gathered. 

" There is a halo of mystery that hangs about the 
court and all appertaining thereto. All state aflfairs 
at the palace are transacted after midnight, at which 
time the city gates are opened for officials to pass 
back and forth. When on rare occasions the Emperor 
leaves the palace, the public is notified of the streets 
he will take, and that they are closed to them, so that 
it is impossible even to catch a glimpse of him. The 
road he follows is covered with yellow earth (the im- 
perial colour), and the inns at which he stops are hung 
with yellow satin brocade. During his minority he 
leaves the capital only to worship at the tomb of his 
ancestors. 

" There has been but one audience granted to for- 
eign representatives, which was during the last reign. 
This memorable event, which the diplomatists of the 
two worlds valiantly fought for months to bring 
about, meeting with a stubborn resistance on the part 
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of the Chinese government, took place on the 29th of 
June, 1873. The fight had been to get the Chinese 
to accede to the foreign ministers' dispensing with the 
Ko-tu, or prostration, on being presented to the Em- 
peror, which had been from time immemorial required 
at the court of China. Genuflexions were equally- 
impossible for the diplomatic corps, so our less impos- 
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ing but easily performed bow was at last agreed upon. 
The audience took place in an out-building, called the 
Tgu Kuang Ko, or Purple Pavilion, outside the palace 
walls, and near the Catholic church, Pei Tang. After 
hours of waiting the foreign representatives were in- 
troduced into the hall, where the Emperor sat cross- 
legged on his throne. They stood behind a table, 
some distance from him, and deposited their letters 
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of credence on it. The Emperor murmured some 
words to Prince Kung in Manchu, and he came and 
repeated them to the ministers, and in five minutes 
this imposing scene, which the London Times called 
' breaking the magic circle,' was at an end." 

The engraving on page 211 represents one of the 
busiests parts of Pekin, giving only specimens of the 
people who daily assemble here. Aside from the carts 
which fill the roadway, venders of all sorts of wares 
move up and down crying their goods, while work- 
men, such as cobblers and tinkers, and even black- 
smiths, bring their movable shops and carry on their 
trades in the streets. Even the barbers ply their call- 
ing in the midst of the crowds. Here, also, the beg- 
gars congregate, and there are so many of this class 
that they have given their name to the bridge. 

" Pekin," writes Rev. Frank S. Dobbins, " greatly 
disappoints the expectations of almost every foreign 
visitor. It is not as large as we had supposed. Its 
walls, houses, temples and public buildings are all in 
a state of decay ; its streets are filthy and narrow and 
dark ; and the whole city has a poverty-stricken ap- 
pearance. Yet the city has this interest : that it is 
over three thousand years old ; that it is the seat of 
the Chinese Government ; and that the highest forms 
of Chinese worship are to be found here. In the 
noisy, crowded streets, the bustling, jostling, shouting 
multitude pursue their occupations. It is only when 
one retires to the solitudes of the Imperial temple 
that he can escape the noise and din, the stenches and 
dust, of the Imperial City. 
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" These temples, once beautiful structures, are situ- 
ated in the southern section of Pekin, quite near the 
Wall. The chiefest is the Altar to Heaven, situated 
in a park about a square mile in extent. Several 
high brick walls surround the temple enclosure. The 
magnificent structures, with all their delicate work- 
manship, are utterly neglected, as are also those of the 
Temple of Agriculture. Dust and dirt cover every- 
thing. Bishop Wiley tells how, when he visited these 
temples, with his foot he scraped away more than an 
inch of dirt on the floor, and discovered thus a ' most 
beautiful mosaic work of porcelain tiles.' 

"The Pavilion of Heaven, or the lofty dome in 
imitation of the vault of heaven, as some explain and 
describe it, is really a tine-looking object. It is circu- 
lar, and, as a keeper of the grounds informed me, was 
ninety-nine feet high, consisting of three stories. It 
is erected on the centre of a magnificent platform, 
constructed of white marble, twenty-five or thirty 
feet high. The outside of the pavilion and the tiling 
on its top are of a deep blue colour, in imitation of 
the azure vault of heaven. It is the finest and most 
imposing structure, especially when beheld from a 
distance, which I have seen in China. 

" Every spring the Emperor, with^ his attendants, 
proceeds to the park of the Temple of Agriculture. 
Here, in a specially reserved plot of ground, and in 
the presence of the mandarins and other high officers, 
the Emperor pushes a plough through furrow after 
furrow, then rakes the ground and sows it with seed. 
This being accomplished, he and his officials proceed 
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to the Temple of Agriculture near by, which is dedi- 
cated to Shang-ti (Supreme Being), who is here wor- 
shipped as the 'Divine Husbandman.' Prayers are 
said to the gods of land, of grain, of ocean, wind, 
thunder and rain. 

" Thus among the Chinese ' God has not left Him- 
self without a witness among them, in that He does 
good, and sends them rain and fruitful seasons, filling 
their hearts with food and gladness.' Yet, alas ! they 
worship Him not ; and even the worship of the gods 
of their own devising is half-hearted and careless." 

The Methodist Episcopal missionary in Pekin writes 
in 1892 : 

"Asbury chapel is ^situated inside of the Mission 
compound in Pekin and has a seating capacity of be- 
tween three and four hundred. The usual Sabbath 
morning audience is composed of the teachers and 
students of the college, preparatory and intermediate 
departments of the university, the pupils of the young 
ladies' seminary, and a considerable number of men 
and women composing the local membership. These 
together constitute an audience of more than average 
intelligence, and inspire the best thoughts of all who 
are privileged to preach to them. 

" The Sabbath-school, for lack of room, is enibarrass- 
ingly large. Five hundred and tifteen were present 
at the last session. Of this number over two hundred 
were boys and girls from heathen families, who are 
attracted by curiosity and picture cards, but who 
learn verses of Scripture and are taught to sing the 
hymns of Zion. This department of church work is 
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capable of great development, and from it we may 
look for good results. It is a great gain to be greeted 
kindly by the children of the surrounding neighbour- 
hood instead of being reviled as formerly ; and it is 
not to be forgotten that in China, as elsewhere, the 
children hold the keys to the parents' hearts." 




THE PEARL RIVER, NEAR CANTON. 

There is also in Pekin a Methodist university, with 
a dormitory large enough to accommodate one hun- 
dred or more students. This building is called " Dur- 
bin Hall," in honour of the distinguished pulpit orator. 
The plan provides for a central building with two 
pavilions so connected as to occupy three sides of a 
square. 

The medical work of the Methodist hospital at 
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Pekin reports for the year ending April 12, 1892: 
New cases at hospital dispensary, 1,493 ; subsequent 
visits at dispensary, 3,449 ; patients seen on country 
missions and in the schools, 1,510 ; total, 6,452. 

Another hospital of the same Church in northern 
China in 1892 reports visits to dispensaries, 11,857; 
hospital patients, 98; out patients, 64; total, 12,019; 
surgical operations, 188. 

THE CITY OF SHANGHAI. 

A recent English tourist thus describes his visit to 
Shanghai : 

" What a magnificent town ! The Venice of the East, 
it seemed to me, with its long procession of stately 
buildings in the Venetian Palace style on its Bund, 
recalling the Grand Canal and its procession of pal- 
aces. A Uttle before midnight of the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1891, we anchored in the river of China, the 
fourth river of the world, the Yang-tse-kiang, in one 
of the southernmost mouths of its seventy-mile delta, 
and at daylight steamed up to Woo-sung, whence, at 
about nine a.m., the agent's launch carried us up the 
Wang-po, a two hours' trip to Shanghai. The first 
English words which saluted us were ' Empire Brew- 
ery.' I was much interested in a Chinese tea-house, 
and Chinese buildings, with clusters of queer little 
turn-up-toed roofs. But we were all alike soon lost 
in contemplation of Shanghai, which burst upon us 
with a turn of the river. Out in the stream lay big 
two-funnelled P. & 0. and Messageries boats and the 
British gun-boat Wanderer. 
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"The mouth of the Yang;-tse was full of junks with 
brown rattaned sails. All had gocfgling eyes painted 
on their bows, as had the pretty little sampans. The 
passenger boats are very queer things, with their tall, 
lanky, rattaned sails, ridiculously out of proportion 
to their size, as tall as the masts of a large steamer, 
worked by a, whole wave of strings, like the stretchers 
of a Japanese kite ; the masts themselves without a 
shroud or a stay, in spite of their ridiculous height. 
These boats are generally sailed under the English 
flag, to avoid the periodical squeezes to which the 
native craft are subjected by the mandarins. 

" The most noteworthy European building in Shang- 
hai is, of course, the handsome Anglican cathedral, 
built, by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, of red and black 
brick — looking, under the clear Chinese sky, like one 
of the great brick churches of mediaeval Italy. It 
was the first spot we visited in Shanghai, the first 
place I have ever visited in tile mainland of Asia. 
One might have been back in England. Truly the 
Island Queen is great, where subjects under alien 
stars the width of the world away, and in the teeth 
of the nation most stubborn in opposition, have built 
up a bit of England such as they build broadcast in 
her magnificent Indian Empire. 

"The streets present a very curious appearance, 
being hung with long, coloured sign-boards, which 
have the appearance of banners streaming. Among 
these, glinting out brightly in the sunlight, are gor- 
geous lanterns and coloured lamps, so that the streets 
present a festive aspect even on ordinary occasions. 
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The names of the streets are characteristic of Chinese 
inflation of style. I am staying in the street of 
Benevolence and Love. One street is called Street of 
Everlasting Love. 

" One day I took some photographs of some of the 
queer wheelbarrows used by the native population in 
place of the jinrikishas, adopted from Japan, for the 
Europeans. They are a cross between a huge wheel- 
barrow and a jaunting-car, and sometimes one will 
see a whole family of Chinamen on the two sides. 
More often one side is given up to luggage and the 
other to passengers. These wheelbarrows are about 
the size of a costermonger's barrow. The one in the 
picture on page 172 is carrying a hog to market. 

" There is a continuation of the Bund, almost at 
right angles with it, connected by a hog-backed 
bridge — hog-backed because the Tai-Tai, a sort of 
native governor, objected both to a drawbridge and 
to a bridge that boats could not pass under at the 
highest tide. Formerly a large revenue was derived 
by charging two cash (about 3-20 of a cent) for every 
barrow driven over it. The economical soul of John 
Chinaman writhed at this expense, and they used to 
get out of it in this way : There was no charge for 
foot passengers or burdens carried, so each wheel- 
barrow carried a pole, and when they came to the 
bridge the barrow man and the man in the barrow, 
unless he preferred paying the two cash, unshipped 
the wheel of the barrow, slung it on one end of the 
pole and the barrow at the other, and carried them 
over the bridge. The weight was nothing to a China,- 
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man. Twice one day we saw pianos in heavy pack- 
ing cases carried slung on poles by only four coolies 
apiece. The jinrikishas are not so good as in Japan. 
They are commoner, and, in spite of their bright 
scarlet linings, dirtier, and drawn by a much lower 
class of coolie, who does not understand anything. 
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But they are cheap, only thirty-eight American cents 
for a whole day's hire, and only two and a quarter 
cents for a short ride." 
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Lady Brassey thus describes her visit to Hong- 
Kong and Canton : 

"The junks are the most extraordinary-looking 
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craft I ever saw, with high, overhanging sterns and 
roll-up, or rather draw-up, sails, sometimes actually 
made of silk, and puffed like a lady's net ball dress. 
Then their decks are so crowded with lumber, live and 
dead, that you wonder how the boats can be navigated 
at all. But still they are much more picturesque than 
the Japanese junks, and better sea boats. The sam- 
pans are long boats, pointed at both ends, and pro- 
vided with a small awning. They have deep keels, 
and underneath the floor there is one place for a cook- 
ing fire, another for an altar, and a third where the 
children are stowed to be out of the way. In these 
sampans whole families, sometimes five generations, 
live and move and have their being. I never shall 
forget my astonishment when, going ashore very early 
one morning in one of these strange craft, the pro- 
prietor lifted up what I had thought was the bottom 
of the boat, and disclosed three or four children packed 
away as tight as herrings, while under the seats were 
half-a-dozen people of larger growth. The young 
mother of the small family generally rows with the 
smallest baby strapped on to her back, and the next- 
sized one in her arm.s, whom she is also teaching to 
row. The children begin to row by themselves when 
they are about two years old. The boys have a gourd, 
intended for a life-preserver, tied round their necks 
as soon as they are born. The girls are left to their 
fate, a Chinaman thinking it rather an advantage to 
lose a daughter or two occasionally. Many of these 
sampan people have never set foot on shore in their 
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lives, and this water-life in China is one of the most 
extraordinary features of the country. 

"A lieutenant from the flag-ship came on board and 
piloted us into a snug berth, among the men-of-war, 
and close to the shore, where we were immediately 
surrounded by sampans, and pestered by pertinacious 
Chinese clambering on board. The donkey-engine, 
with well-rigged hose, soon, however, cleared the 
decks, bulwarks and gangways, and we were not 
bothered any more. 

" ' Pidgin English.' — It is very trying to one's com- 
posure to hear grave merchants, in their counting- 
houses, giving important orders to clerks and compra- 
dors in what sounds, until one gets accustomed to it, 
like the silliest of baby-talk. The term really means 
'business English'; and certain it is that most China- 
men you meet understand it perfectly, though you 
might just as well talk Greek as ordinary English to 
them. ' Take piecey missisy one piecey bag topside,' 
seems quite as difficult to understand as ' Take the 
lady's bag upstairs' would be; but it is easier tO a 
Chinaman's intellect. 

" The Chinese part of the town stands quite away 
from the foreign settlement. It is dirty and crowded 
in spite of its wide streets, and the large, gaily- 
coloured houses have the names and advertisements 
of their proprietors painted all across them. 

"As we were walking in the Chineise recreation 
ground, a man picked my pocket of a one-dollar note. 
Mr. Freer and the Doctor saw, pursued and caught 
him. He vehemently protested his innocence, but to 
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no avail. They proceeded to strip him, found the 
note, gave him a good shaking, and told him to go. 
This the rascal proceeded to do with the utmost celer- 
ity. He stood not upon the order of his going., but 
went at once. 

" About one o'clock we reached Whampoa, the lead- 
ing port of Canton. Here are to be seen the remains 
of the old Bogue Forts, knocked down by the French 
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and English guns. The Pearl River, as well as all the 
little supplementary creeks, was alive with junks and 
sampans — masts and sails stuck up in every direc- 
tion, gliding about among the flat paddy-fields. Such 
masts and sails as they are ! The mandarins' boats, 
ef 1 ecially, are so beautifully carved, painted and deco- 
ritcl, that they look more as if they were floating 
aboul for ornament than for use. Just about two 
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o'clock our large steamer was brought up close along- 
side the wooden pier as easily as a skiff, but it must 
require some skill to navigate this crowded river 
without accident. 

" We landed, and, after proceeding a short distance 
along the dirty street, came to a bridge with iron 
gates, which were thrown open by the sentry. After 
crossing a dirty stream we found ourselves in the 
foreign settlement — Shameen, it is called — walking 
on nice turf, under the shade of fine trees. The 
houses of the merchants which line this promenade 
are all fine, handsome buildings, with deep verandahs. 

"About three o'clock we started in five chairs, with 
Man-look-chin for our guide. No Chinaman, except 
those employed by foreigners, is allowed to cross any 
of the bridges over the stream, which completely sur- 
rounds the foreign settlement, and makes the suburb 
of Shameen a perfect island. There are iron gates on 
each bridge, guarded by sentries. The contrast in 
the state of things presented by the two sides of the 
bridge is most marvellous. From the quiet country 
park, full of large villas and pretty gardens, you 
emerge into a filthy city, full of a seething, dirty 
population, and where smells and sights of the most 
disgusting description meet you at every turn. People 
who have seen many Chinese cities say that Canton 
is the cleanest of them all. What the dirtiest must be 
like is therefore beyond my imagination. The sub- 
urbs of the city, where all sorts of cheap eating-shops 
abound — -where the butchers and fishmongers expose 
the most untempting-looking morsels for sale, and 
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where there are hampers of all sorts of nasty-looking 
compounds, done up ready for the buyer of the small- 
est portion to take home — are especially revolting. 

"The streets of the city are so narrow that two 
chairs can scarcely pass one another, except at certain 
points. The roofs of the houses nearly meet across 
the roadway, and, in addition, the inhabitants fre- 
quently spread mats overhead, rendering the light 
below dim and mysterious. Every shop has a large 
vermilion- coloured board, with the name of its occu- 
pant written in Chinese characters, together with a 
list of the articles which he sells, hung out in front of 
it, so that the view down the narrow streets is very 
bright and peculiar. These highways and byways 
are not unlike the bazaars at Constantinople and 
Cairo, and diiferent wares are also sold in different 
localities, after the Eastern fashion. 

" In the Temple of the Five Hundred Gods are as 
many carved wooden statues, thickly gilt, all very 
ugl3% and all in different attitudes, standing round the 
statue of a European in sailor's costume, said to be 
meant for Marco Polo ; but whoever it may be, evi- 
dently considered an object at least of veneration, if 
not of worship. 

" Quitting the pretty cool suburb we passed through 
more dirty streets until the heart of the city had been 
reached. We went next to the wedding-chair shop, 
where they keep sedan chairs for hire whenever a 
wedding occurs. Even the commonest are made gor- 
geous by silver gilding and lacquer, while the best are 
really marvels of decorative art, completely covered 
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with the blue lustrous feathers of a kind of kingfisher. 
In shape they are like a square pagoda, and round 
each tier are groups of figures. There are no windows 
to these strange conveyances, in which the bride is 
carried to her future home, closely shut up, with joss- 
sticks burning in front of her. Recently there have 
been two sad accidents. In one case the journey was 
long, there was no outlet for the smoke of the joss- 
sticks, and when they arrived and opened the chair 
the bride was found dead from suffocation. The other 
accident occurred through the chair catching fire while 
it was passing through some narrow street under an 
archway. The bearers became frightened, put down 
their burden, and ran away, leaving the poor bride 
locked up inside to be burnt to death. 

"In Treasury Street you can buy burning-sticks 
measured to mark the time. They are extremely 
cheap, but perfectly accurate, and there seems little 
doubt that they have been used by the Chinese for 
thousands of years before the Christian era. 

"The whole of the White Cloud Mountain is one 
vast cemetery — it is the Chinese Holy of Holies, 
whither their bodies are sent, not only from all parts 
of China, but from all parts of the world. Frequently 
a shipload of 1,500 or 1,600 bodies arrives in one day. 
The steamboat company charges forty dollars for the 
passage of a really live Chinaman, as against one 
hundred and sixty dollars for the carriage of a dead 
celestial. The friends of the deceased often keep the 
bodies in coffins above ground for several years, until 
the priests announce that they have discovered a lucky 
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day and a lucky spot for the interment. This does 
not generally happen until he — the priest — finds he 
can extract no more money by divination, and that 
no more funeral feasts will be given by the friends. 
We passed through what they call the city of the 
dead, where thousands of coffins waiting for inter- 
ment were lying above ground. The coffins are large 
and massive, but very plain, resembling the hollowed- 
out trunk of a tree. The greatest compliment a Chi- 
nese can pay his older relatives is to make them a 
present of four handsome longevity boards for their 
coffins." 

" Canton," writes a recent lady tourist, " is one of 
the finest of Chinese cities. The people are intelli- 
gent, active and business-like ; and its narrow streets 
are filled with a stream of men and women, as un- 
ceasing as the stream that flows over London bridge 
daily. As I pass along the streets in a chair, it is one 
continued fight for passage-room ; and the various 
collisions that occur provoke groans on both sides, 
from the chair-bearers and carriers of goods. Now a 
great basket of green bumps against the sides, and 
now a pig enclosed in a basket is brought up against 
the chair, to the mutual alarm of pig and passenger. 
Presently another chair comes down in the opposite 
direction, and perhaps contains a portly mandarin in 
official garb; then a great shouting ensues on both 
sides, and a tangle, in which the mandarin makes the 
most of his opportunity to look at the foreign lady. 
Then the chairs extricate themselves, and on patter 
the bearers. The men rush on, provoking, it may be, 
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in their hot haste the occasional unfriendly sound of 
' Frankeie ' (foreign devil), or sometimes the worst 
threat, ' chhate ' (kill)." 

THE CITY OF NING-PO.. 

Ning-po is a city on the river of the same name, 
with a population of 500,000. It is surrounded by a 
dilapidated wall about six miles in circumference, 
twenty-five feet high and fifteen feet broad at the 
top, with five gates. The streets are long and broad, 
and the town is intersected by canals and connected 
with its suburbs by a bridge of boats. There are 
several temples, the most remarkable of which is a 
brick tower one hundred and sixty feet high, said to 
have been erected eleven hundred years ago. In 1843 
a missionary hospital was established at Ning-po, and 
all classes have resorted to it for surgical assistance. 
The ground in the neighbourhood is flat and exceed- 
ingly fertile, but a range of barren hills runs along 
the seashore. The principal manufactures are silk, 
cotton and woollen goods, and there are very exten- 
sive salt works. Vessels of about three hundred tons 
can come up to the city, while those of greater size 
load and unload at the mouth of the river. Ning-po 
was taken by the British in 1841, and occupied for 
some months. It was one of the five ports opened to 
general intercourse by the treaty of August 26, 1842. 
The Roman Catholics and several Protestant sects 
have flourishing Missions here. 
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OUTLOOK FOR PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN CHINA. 

On this subject Rev. B. C. Henry, a Presbyterian 
missionary at Canton, China, writes as follows : 

" The whole structure of heathenism is being under- 
mined and weakened in a way that only the future 
can reveal. Some hint of its growing influence is 
seen in the rival hospital established to cope with the 
missionary hospital ; in the preaching halls opened to 
counteract the effect of the daily proclamation of the 
Gospel ; and in free schools opened in imitation of 
the Mission schools. 

" In the great city temple of Canton the worshippers 
had fallen off to such an extent that the lease of the 
place, which was formerly considered a profitable 
speculation, often commanding six or seven thousand 
dollars a year, for a term of three years went a-beg- 
ging, no one being willing to undertake it for more 
than a few months at a time. The people were de- 
serting the shrines, and the temple-keepers, who de- 
pend for their living on the sale of materials for 
worship, were in despair, and bitterly denounced the 
preachers of Jesus, who had shaken the faith of the 
people in their gods. 

"Another fact that has come repeatedly to our 
notice is that not all the Christians are found within 
the churches. There are many hidden ones scattered 
through the land, living faithful lives, but shut off 
from their fellow Christians, or prevented by some 
obstacle from joining the company of believers in the 
church. 
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" By the constant and wide-spread proclamation of 
the truth in scores of churches and preaching-rooms, 
in hundreds of market-centres and populous villages ; 
by the instruction of thousands of children and youth 
in the schools ; by the sale and distribution of hun- 
dreds of thousands of gospels and Christian tracts, 
the people are coming to know what the Gospel is. 
It is not an exaggerated statement to say that there 
are in the province of Canton to-day hundreds of 
thousands of people who have a sufficient knowledge 
of the truth to save them, were it but quickened into 
life by the Spirit of God. As far as mere outward 
preparation goes, there is nothing to prevent a veri- 
table Pentecost of blessing coming to the Church in 
Canton. 

" The great conflict between truth and error is to be 
fought in this land of the Dragon. All the forces of 
error, symbolized in that national emblem, are arrayed 
against the truth, as symbolized in the Cross. Her 
population embraces nearly one-half of the people in 
the whole pagan world, and should therefore absorb 
one-half the energies of the Church in her foreign 
mission work. It is the duty of the Church to con- 
sider the proportionate claim of China beside those of 
other nations, and also to reflect upon the permanency 
of results attained in that land." 

On the same subject the Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., 
remarks : 

" It is not a little significant to note how Providence 
is compelling the great Christian powers of our day 
to face this problem ; how active and persistent the 
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Chinese question is becoming in America, in Australia, 
in the South Sea, in the policies of Great Britain and 
Russia. ' The Chinese be upon thee,' is the haunting 
dread of many a land, and the trouble will not cease 
until Christian love has had its rights, until this people 
have been won to an abiding place in the kingdom of 
Christ. This is a question beyond, the composing of 
armies and ironclads, which neither treaties nor em- 
bassies, neither congress nor parliament, can solve. It 
is the debt of Christian love which we owe to the 
greatest empire and the most populous nation of 
modern times, a debt which nothing but the Gospel 
of our Lord, freely given and exemplified in thousands 
of lives, and held up to their view till its wonted 
miracle is wrought, can ever quite discharge. 

"Let the Chinese, sought out with patience and 
won with Christian love, become a new creation in 
Christ Jesus; at once all jarring. collisions, all violent 
antipathies, all divided interests, will cease, and the 
Christian Church will be doubled in volume and in 
power. Words are powerless to convey, the imagina- 
tion fails to comprehend, the meaning and grandeur 
of such a miracle ; and yet this is the very task which 
God appoints to our times, and by a thousand voices 
is bidding us to attempt boldly and at once. This is 
not the only great enterprise to which the age is sum- 
moned ; at home and abroad, many another august 
undertaking lies immediately before this generation 
and cannot be neglected. But this, also, is upon us, 
in all its vast dimensions and unfathomed meaning ; 
God does not permit us either to ignore it or to evade 
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it. And it becomes us to face our whole duty and 
measure the unspeakable privileges of our times by 
the unparalleled opportunities God has set before us. 
The sun has looked on nothinp; like it since St. Paul 
and his companions were led forth of the Holy Ghost 
to the evangelization of the Roman Empire. And we 
are the chosen of God for this august service. 

" The missionary force now at work in China bears 
no comparison with the needs of the field. We seem 
but playing at the evangelization of this people. In 
China not one in 400 ever heard the name of Christ, 
or has as yet had the opportunity of hearing that 
name. No one deems the missionary force in Micro- 
nesia too large, and yet in a total population of 
100,000 seven men are at work, or one to every 
14,000 souls. In China the rate is one to every 
818,000 souls. 

" The wealth in the hands of Christian people is 
increased beyond all conceptions of our fathers. It 
grows ten times as fast as it is applied to Christian 
uses. Nothing but the most liberal giving;, continued 
through long periods, can deliver us from the perils 
which are induced by our enormous wealth and aggra- 
vated by its hoarding. It will call for great numbers 
of our youth, and of the choicest and best among 
them all." 

SOME PROBLEMS SOLVED BY METHODISM IN CHINA. 

Rev. S. L. Baldwin, D.D., for many years a Method- 
ist missionary in China, writes as follows : 
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" What were the problems Methodism was called to 
meet in China ? It had to meet : 

" 1. Intense bigotry. For ages the people had been 
trained to consider China as the great central king- 
dom of the world, its Emperor being the august Son , 
of Heaven, and all foreigners being ''outside bar- 
barians." With an arrogant assumption of superiority 
was combined a thorough-going contempt for the bar- 
barians who were so unfortunate as to have been born 
outside of the Chinese Empire. Such a people could 
not be expected to take readily to a new doctrine in- 
troduced among them by the despised barbarians. 

" 2. As was natural, this bigotry was mingled with 
deep-seated prejudice against foreigners. The idea 
that any one could be prompted by simple benevo- 
lence to come to them, in order to make known the 
precepts of a pure religion, was to the Chinese mind 
absurd and incredible. Some other motive must 
therefore be looked for. It was easy to suppose that 
the missionaries were spies sent out to ascertain the 
resources of the country, to become acquainted in a 
clandestine way with everything their sovereigns 
might desire to know. They were accordingly re- 
garded with suspicion. Their professions of good 
will were looked upon as a hypocritical cloak to hide 
their evil designs. The course of foreign trade, and 
of the dealing of Western governments with China, 
had done little to remove, but very much to intensify 
this prejudice. In defiance of right, and in utter 
conflict with the teachings of Christianity, the trade 
in opium had been forced upon China, against the 
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earnest opposition of her rulers, and was pouring its 
death-dealing, streams through all the avenues of 
irade. Everywhere misery and degradation marked 
the path of the accursed traffic. Is it any wonder 
prejudice deepened into hatred against the foreigner. 

"3. Superstition is a natural ally of bigotry and 
prejudice, and this, too, the missionary must encounter. 
No building could be erected for dwelling or for church 
without somehow becoming a centre to attract evil in- 
fluences, so that malaria, pestilence and death were to 
be apprehended by its presence. When a girls' board- 
ing-school was to be opened, and invitations were sent 
for parents to send their daughters, and weeks went 
by without a pupil's appearing, it was ascertained 
that the people believed that our purpose was to 
scoop out the girls' eyes, to make opium out of them ! 

" Such bigotry was not to be overcome in a moment. 
Such prejudices were not to yield in an hour. Such 
superstitions were not to be banished in a single day. 
But this work must be done in some considerable de- 
gree before Christianity could get a fair hearing. A 
difficult language must be learned. Dictionaries and 
other helps must be made. The seed-sowing must be 
protracted and patient. The harvest would be long 
delayed. Can this impetuous Methodism consent to 
such an order of things ? Such was the problem 
when the work began. All these difficulties were en- 
countered. Sickness and death depleted the Mission. 
Through these early years of sickness and disaster, of 
sad disappointments, of conflicts and trials, with no 
apparent results in actual conversions, Methodism 
19 
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proved its power to ' hold on,' to obey the divine com- 
mand, and to wait for results. The workers believed 
the divine promise, ' in due season ye shall reap, if ye 
faint not.' Knowing that the determination of the 
' due season ' was with Him who sent them forth, they 
laboured on in faith. Nearly a decade' had passed 
when the first convert was received, in 1857. 

" And now that converts began to be received, the 
next problem to be solved was, Will the peculiarities 
of Methodism be adapted to the Chinese character ? 
For Methodism has its peculiarities, which differen- 
tiate it from other forms of Christianity. Methodism 
has insisted on free play for the emotional nature 
in religion. How will it succeed in a nation whose 
people are noted for repressing their emotions, whose 
classics teach them to hide their feelings, whose char- 
acter is stoical ? Let the following example answer 
this question : The native preachers of the Foochow 
Mission kneel in earnest prayer for the descent of 
the Holy Spirit, -and plead for purifying power; and 
as the gray dawn appears there are yet kneeling and 
pleading disciples, genuine sons of Wesley, who say : 

" ' With Thee all night I mean to stay, 
And wrestle till the break of day ! ' 

Methodism has vindicated its emotional character 
among the Chinese. 

" Methodism had always insisted on the preaching 
of the Gospel to bring sinners at once to Christ. But 
here was a country in regard to which men were say- 
ing, 'You can't expect to do much with the adults 
of such a land ; you must begin to train up chil- 
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dren under Christian teachings, and look to the next 
generation for results.' How will Methodist theories 
work here ? Well, the missionaries preached imme- 
diate salvation for all. The first convert was a man 
forty-seven yea.rs old ; and of the first eight, one was 
sixty-nine ; two were over fifty ; two between forty 
and fifty ; and three between thirty and forty. And 
of the three thousand members gathered in 1889, the 
large majority were adults, who have been brought to 
Christ through the preaching of the Gospel. Ching 
Ting, a sorcerer, an opium smoker, a man of vile life, 
beyond middle age, hears from the pulpit, ' Jesus can 
save you from all your sins.' The wonderful mes- 
sage attracts him ; he becomes an earnest inquirer. 
By-and-bye he comes to the missionary with a radiant 
face, exclaiming, ' I know it ! I know it ! Jesus can 
save me from all my sins ; for He has done it already !' 
The opium pipe is banished, sorcery is abandoned, vile 
habits are forsaken, and Ching Ting goes forth to lead 
hundreds of his countrymen to Christ. 

" Methodism has a way of taking converted men, 
and making exhorters and local preachers of them, 
and sending them out to save other men. How will 
this work in China ? Will men just out of heathenism 
be able to preach ? Let Kiu-taik, the painter, answer, 
as he sells out his tools and stock-in-trade, and goes 
out over hill and dale with the simple message of the 
Gospel. Let Po Mi, the young soldier, answer, as he 
gives up his chance of military promotion, and be- 
comes a herald of salvation ! Let Yu Mi answer, as 
he puts his Testament by the side of his anvil, and 
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studies it between his strokes, and then when Sunday 
comes goes out to proclaim its saving truths ! 

" Methodism has proved itself in China able and 
ready, as of old, to bring man from the farm, the 
anvil, the workshop and the teacher's desk, into the 
ministry. 

" Methodism has a peculiar system of ministerial 
supply — the itinerancy. How will this work in China, 
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where attachment to home and kindred is very strong, 
and where the people are opposed to any change ? It 
is no uncommon thing, when you ask a man how long 
he has lived in the village in which you find him, to 
be answered, 'Five or six hundred years!' by which 
he means, of course, that his family or clan has been 
there for that period. Some said, ' We must give up 
this feature of Methodism here.' I recall now the de- 
parture of Hii Yong Mi from Foochow, when he was 
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appointed to a station twelve miles away up the river. 
His friends gathered around him at the dock, and 
wept as they said good-bye. You might have sup- 
posed that he was going into some wilderness of sav- 
ages. But he has since, as Presiding Elder, travelled 
districts extending over hundreds of miles. With 
abundant experience, we can now affirm that the itiner- 
ancy works well in China. 

" But will class-meetings and quarterly conferences 
and annual conferences work in China ? As Method- 
ism has grown, class-meetings have increased. Quar- 
terly conferences have come in naturally ; love-feasts 
are enthusiastic. So well adapted are all these Meth- 
odist institutions to the Chinese that our brethren of 
the Church of England have found it well to adopt 
them. 

"The annual conferences are thoroughly Method- 
istic in spirit. They open with 'And are we yet alive ?' 
They close with, 'And let our bodies part !' The ex- 
amination of character is rather more thorough than 
in our home conferences. A brother's character is 
under consideration. It is complained that he is 
hardly up to the mark as a preacher ; but some one 
remarks that his wife is a very excellent and useful 
woman, and the preacher is allowed to keep his place 
on his wife's merits. Is there not a family likeness 
to our home conferences here ? When a candidate 
was praised as being a good scholar, Ing Kwang, him- 
self an excellent scholar, said, ' Yes ; but what we want 
to know is, has he ''gifts, grace and usefulness"?' 
When Bishop Wiley organized the first conference of 
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Chinese Methodism in ] 877 he wrote home : ' If it had 
not been for the st^range language and dress, I could 
hardly have noticed any diiference, so well prepared 
were these native preachers for all the business of a 
conference. You would have been surprised to see 
with what accuracy and good order everything went 
forward.' Methodism has proved that her ecclesias- 
tical arrangements are adapted to China. 

" Another peculiarity of Methodism is the liberty it 
has always given to women in its services. How will 
this operate in a land where woman is repressed and 
held in low esteem ? It was found difficult to get 
women to come to church, and it could only be done 
by having a partition to shut off the women from 
the men. But as the Gospel was preached, a gradual 
emancipation was going on. When the first women 
were received as converts, it was actually a question 
whether they should have a name in baptism — it 
being the Chinese idea that a married woman needs 
no name. Women are now speaking in our class- 
meetings and love-feasts, and enjoying the same 
liberty that they enjoy in our services at home. The 
partition is already gone from nearly all our churches, 
and will soon be entirely extinct. 

" I mention only one more feature of Methodism, 
aqd that is its constitutional habit of pushing on. No 
sooner is one place fairly occupied than it reaches out 
for another. With an ambition like Alexander's, only 
that it is holy and unselfish, it is ever longing for 
' more worlds to conquer.' Methodism in China has 
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lost none of its characteristics as an aggressive form 
of Christianity." 

TESTIMONY IN FAVOUR OF CHINESE CHRISTIANS. 

Rev. F. J. Masters, D.D., writes : 

"In China about fifty thousand men and women 
have made an open profession of the Christian faith, 
have given evidence of a change of heart and Kfe, and 
have been admitted to the churches of the different 
Protestant Missions. In addition to this there are 
over a hundred thousand more who are regularly at- 
tendants at the Mission churches. All this is prac- 
tically the result of only twenty-five years of Chris- 
tian work. 

"The steadfastness of Chinese Christians under 
persecution is a powerful evidence of the genuineness 
of their conversion. The popular opinion is that a 
Chinaman professes Christianity for mercenary ends, 
and can change his faith as easily as he changes his 
coat. It is difficult to discover what temporal gain 
attaches to the Christian profession of a man who 
finds himself cast out of family, clan, guild, and em- 
ployment, cursed as he walks down the street, and 
counted as the filth and offscouring of the earth. I 
have seen men who, on announcing their Christian 
faith, have been deserted by parents, wife, and breth- 
ren ; others who have meekly borne bonds and stripes 
and imprisonments, because they would not renounce 
their faith. 

" Their liberality to the Church is one of the evi- 
dences of the sincerity of their profession of the Chris- 
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tian religion. Taking into account their scanty means 
and the large part of their income which is sent home 
for the support of their families in China, the liber- 
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ality of the Christian Chinese of California is unsur- 
passed by any body of Christians in the world." 
Dr. B. C. Henry, of Canton, China, says : " The char- 
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acter of the five thousand Christians in Canton will 
compare favorably with the Christians of any land." 
Rev. Ira M. Condit, for twenty-five years a Presby- 
terian missionary to the Chinese, writes : " As a rule, 
I have as much faith in the religion of Chinese Chris- 
tian professors as I have in that of our own people." 

WOMANS missionary SOCIETY. 

The Woman's Missionary Society of the Canadian 
Methodist Church has exhibited a deep interest in 
those oriental lands. For some years it maintained a 
score of missionary workers in the Empire of Japan, 
whose labours have been attended with very encourag- 
ing success. It has also had a number of devoted and 
efficient labourers among the Chinese on the Pacific 
coast. A representative of the Woman's Missionary 
Society, Miss Brown, accompanied the first Canadian 
missionary party. By the time the missionaries 
reached Shanghai, Dr. D. W. Stevenson and Miss 
Brown concluded that they could best do the work of 
life together, and were married just before the party 
left Shanghai for their future field of labour. 

The second instalment of missionaries sent out by 
the Woman's Missionary Society consisted of Miss 
Retta Gifford, M.D., and Miss Susie Brackbill, who 
left Toronto January 26th, 1893. They remained at 
Shanghai till October, employed chiefly in the study 
of the language and of missionary methods. 

In August, 1893, another reinforcement of the Cana- 
dian Methodist Mission left Vancouver, consisting of 
Rev. J. Endicott, B.A., Mrs. Endicott, and H. Mather 
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Hare, M.D., sent out by the General Missionary So- 
ciety. Joining Miss Dr. Gifford and Miss Braekbill, 
the whole party were met by Dr. 0. L. Kilborn, who 
came from Chen-tu to conduct them on their long 
journey of two thousand miles to that city. 

We have already read the cheering correspondence 
of Mrs. Dr. Stevenson. The new contingent will 
greatly strengthen the Canadian Mission labouring to 
build up the Redeemer's kingdom on the extreme 
western border of the great " Flowery Empire." 

We have referred also in previous pages to the valu- 
able services rendered by the representatives of the 
Woman's Missionary Societies of the other Churches' 
labouring in China. 

SE-CHUEN THE HEART OF ASIA. 

The Rev. Dr. Ashmore, of Swatow, writes : 
"Missionary success in W^estern China means the 
exaltation of a pure Christian influence in Central 
Asia and the erection of a barrier against the Moslem 
fanaticism and intolerance and Russian Greek Church 
superstition. An advance there is an attack on the 
Russian and Moslem rear. The great province of 
Se-Chuen, with its thirty or forty millions of people, 
is the real heart of Central Asia." [This is where the 
Canadian Mission is situated.] " Humanly speaking, 
as goes Se-Chuen, so will go Kan-Su on the north, 
Yun-Nan on the south, and Thibet on the west ; and 
as they go, so along with them will go scores of out- 
lying clans and tribes and kindreds. We hesitate not 
to say it — the key to great Central Asia is Se-Chuen, 
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and Se-Chuen only. The key is not to be sought for 
through the medium of any one, or any dozen, or any 
dozen dozen of petty tribes and families and clans 
around the border and up and down among the hills. 
It is therefore of inestimable importance that Chris- 
tian Missions should hold Se-Chuen in force, and 
should do it speedily. The battle for religious ascend- 
ency in Central Asia will not be fought and won 
among any of the hills and spurs of the Himalayas, 
but in rich and fertile Se-Chuen ; not among wild and 
wandering tribes, disintegrated and disconnected, but 
among that well-organized and well-governed forty 
millions of one civilization and one speech who are 
established in the valleys of Se-Chuen, up toward the 
head waters and along the tributaries of the Upper 
Yang-tse." 

Rev. Dr. V. C. Hart thus describes a visit to the 
great salt wells and fire wells of Se-Chuen : 

"It may seem incredible that seventeen hundred 
years ago the Chinese of Se-Chuen possessed sufficient 
mechanical skill and enterprise to bore through the 
solid rock to the depth of from two to five thousand 
feet. These wells, but six inches in diameter, worked 
piece-meal through rocks to such depths and by com- 
paratively clumsy appliances, present a stronger argu- 
ment to my own mind in favour of the latent power 
of this race than do their walls and canals. I was 
told by a number of intelligent aged men that the 
wells varied from a few scores of feet to five thousand 
nine hundred English feet. To convince myself of the 
accuracy of their statementSj I visited a medium-sized 
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well within the town. Mr. Wang, the proprietor, is 
a very intelligent and wealthy gentleman, and has 
charge of forty such wells. The bamboo tube was in 
process of lifting as we entered. After a few minutes 
it came to view, and the contents, consisting of a 
strong gaseous fluid, were discharged into a receptacle 
and carried by an aqueduct to the great vat. The 
water-buffaloes, three in number, were now unhitched 
and the tube replaced. We stood at the wheel — one 
about twenty-two feet in diameter. Very slowly at 
first it unwound the rope, but after a few seconds the 
celerity was so great that we had to stand at some 
distance and hold our hats on. In about twenty min- 
utes all the rope had been paid out — fifty-one com- 
plete turns of say sixty feet each — 3,366 feet. The 
iron pans used for evaporating are about six feet in 
diameter, weigh a thousand pounds each, and cost 
forty dollars. The salt is sold at wholesale for one 
cent and a quarter per pound. There are thousands of 
these brine wells. I was taken through one factory 
where there were quite one hundred pans. The gov- 
ernment tax on what was sold to merchants amounts 
per annum to near $686,500. The total product must 
be near 190,000 tons, which at $26 per ton would 
realize $4,940,000. 

" I asked the owner of one of these large establish- 
ments how long he had been in the salt business. He 
laughed heartily and said with dignity, ' Ever since 
the first Emperor of the Min dynasty — for twenty 
generations, sir.' I could scarcely repress a feeling of 
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admiration for the aged aristocrat, as he stroked his 
long gray beard, and showed in his face evident signs 
of family pride and self-complacency over the remark- 
able success which had crowned their efforts. The 
' fire wells,' which are only few compared with the 
brine wells, are about of the same depth. The gas 
which they emit is utilized for lighting purposes in 
the salt factories, and for heat under the evaporating 
pans." 

THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 

On page 301 we give an illustration of the Great 
Wall, built upon the northern boundaries of the 
empire two hundred years before the Christian era. 
It was designed as a defence against the warlike Tar- 
tars, but is now quite useless. It is the most gigantic 
work of defence ever erected by man. It runs from 
a point on the coast of Liau-tung in a westerly direc- 
tion to the Yellow River, thence in a northern and 
again in a north-western direction to its termination 
making, with its windings, a length of 1,250 or 1,500 
miles. In some places it is a simple rampart ; in others 
a solid foundation of granite ; while the eastern sec- 
tion has a height of from fifteen to thirty feet, and a 
breadth such that six horsemen may ride abreast upon 
it. There are brick towers upon it at different inter- 
vals, about forty feet high. The wall passes through 
the valleys and over lofty mountain ranges. What 
energy and patience the Chinese must have had to 
build this enormous structure, which has lasted now 
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for over two thousand years ! We give also a smaller 
cut of a section of this wall on page 292. 

A VISION OF THE FUTURE. 

Dr. Hart thus concludes his fascinating narrative 
of a missionary journey in China : 

" The reader, having followed my footsteps over 
comparatively unbeaten paths in this marvellously 
interesting empire, cannot have failed to form a very 
high estimate of the province of Se-Chuen, for its 
natural resources, for its almost tropical luxuriance 
and unrivalled ' beauty. Secluded as it has been by 
natural barriers from that free intercourse with other 
provinces, which electricity and steam are about to 
remove, it has remained up to the present time a sort 
of wonderland — an undefined territory even to the 
average Chinaman. Steam will tame the wild rapids 
of its mighty river, and bring an unimagined commer- 
cial prosperity to its wealthy centres. Kailroads will 
convey its rich products safely and quickly into Kan- 
Su and Thibet. All central Asia will hold out eager 
hands for its multifarious productions, and thus it will 
become a highway of nations. Looking at this prov- 
ince in its present and possible future relations, it 
challenges the world for a grander field in which to 
test the heroic spirit of modern missionary enterprise. 

" It presents to the eye of faith a picture of sublime 
grandeur, the realization of which must come through 
devotion at home and stubborn conflicts there ; through 
gifts and prayer by those who would support so good 
a cause, and by more than ordinary sacrifice by those 
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called fco enter this distant field. There is no short 
road to the coveted goal. It will only be reached 
through sore trials, such as come to every ardent and 
successful worker of reform — in sacrifices not to be 
weighed in the little balance which determines the 
value of separation from country, friends and Chris- 
tian civilization. Here, as elsewhere, there are pre- 
sented problems which require mature thought from 
gifted men and women, to solve which will demand 
long and patient endurance in well-doing. To plan, to 
work, to pray is the lot of the intrusted ambassador, 
even when the heart is bursting with grief at the in- 
difference around him ; at the stubbornness and hatred 
manifested on every face. We shall see the conse- 
crated task borne in light and darkness alike. The 
worker, now lifted up by hopeful prospects, then as 
surely cast down, abased and humbled in the dust. 

' ' ' But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 

The stronger; 
And, conscious still of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 
No longer.' " 



THE END. 
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